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RIGINALLY the temperament of this ; guine—to use the old term—and expressive 


gentleman was predominantly San- | of a predominance of the thoracic or chest 
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region of the body. When he was twenty- 
one years of age he had broad shoulders, a 
deep chest, was small at the waist, and 
gradually tapering to the feet. As years 
have increased upon him he has developed 
more in the abdominal region, which gives 
him what we now denominate a well- 
balanced Vital temperament. He has in- 
creased in weight with years, and has some- 
times gone as high as one hundred and 
seventy pounds. His weight at the time of 
the taking of the likeness from which we 
engrave was about one hundred and fifty, 
which may be called a good working weight 
or a harmonious balance for his full-sized 
brain. 

The next temperamental clement, after 
the Vital is the Mental ; the last and least is 
the Motive. 
-reat hard-ess of muscle. His !:and is soft, 


He has plumpness, but not 


his skin compuratively fine, and his whole 
nature is sympathetical and magnetical. 
While some men have commanding talents, 
and that overbearing force of character 
which enables them to smite through diffi- 
culty and trample down opposition by sheer 
force, courage, and dash—we may say, in- 
deed, audacity—our subject takes a differ- 
ent course. Though he is straightforward 
and outspoken, he is endowed with a great 
deal of judicious prudence. 
lead rather than drive people; to persuade 


He prefers to 


rather than to convict; to enlighten rather 
than to overbear. He moves in society with 
a quiet amiability ; wins friends from every 
sphere; and when he left the United States 
for Engiand, we believe it may be truly said 
of him that he left ten thousand friends be- 
hind and not a solitary foe. Perhaps it 
would be safe to say that no man living has 
a greater number of friends and fewer ene- 
mies. Those who know him best will not 
believe that he has an enemy on the earth. 
Yet he has force of character, a fair share 





of Combativeness, and rather large De- 
structiveness; but they are so related to 
his Cautiousness and Conscientiousness, to 
his Benevolence and Friendship, that he has 
remarkable control over his feelings under 
occasions of provocation. 

He has enough of Self-esteem to give 
him a quiet consciousness of his own 
power, but he never manifests it in an over- 
bearing spirit. No boy who was ever con- 
nected with the establishment will remem- 
ber a single instance in which L. N. Fow- 
ler spoke to him with severity or injustice. 

He is agreeable, considerate, and con- 
ciliatory, especially to those who are 
younger and weaker—those who are sub- 
ordinate and subject to his dictation. Thus 
he has much real strength, with uncommon 
perseverance and self-reliance. He never 
gives up a point, but pursues it with quiet 
persistency. 

The writer having observed for years the 
patience and gentleness and generosity, for- 
bearance and sympathetic kindliness of Mr. 
Fowler, abruptly asked him once if he were 
as gentle, forgiving, patient, and forbearing 
inside as he seemed to be outwardly, and as 
everybody supposed him to be inwardly. 
He answered promptly: “No, sir; not by 
a great sight.” We grasped him by the 
hand and congratulated ourselves that he 


was tempted in all points like other people, 


yet was able to show the Christian spirit 
when not one in a thousand of mankind 
having his force of character would be able 
to do it. 

Speaking more expecially cf his phreno- 
Jogical developments, we may say that his 
social organs are decidedly large. He re- 
sembles his mother, and has an affectionate 
tenderness toward women ; is very fond of 
children, and is always a favorite with them. 
His strong friendship leads him to form at- 
tachments, to win people without any par- 
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ticular effort, and to hold that friendship 
unfadingly for a life-time. He has a full 
share of Cautiousness, which acts promptly 
with his judgment. He will rarely be con- 
sidered timid, yet neither says nor does any- 
thing rash. 

His love of home is uncommonly strong. 
His 
power of continuity enables him to hold his 


No man is more patriotic than he. 


mind and feelings persistently to one line of 
thought and action, and for the time being 
to know nothing else save that which is be- 
fore him or under his hands to be done. 

He is fond of praise, but never acts as if 
he expected it; and when he receives it, it 
never seems to unbalance him. His Self- 
esteem and Firmness being rather large, 
tend to give him steadiness and stability, 
and when we add to this rather large Se- 
cretiveness, he is able to rise above the cir- 
cumstances and hold himself aloof from 
being affected by them. Thus he usually 
moves with an even tenor under circum- 
stances of embarrassment and excitement. 

He has naturally a strong religious tend- 
ency, his Veneration and Benevolence 
being decidedly strong ; while his Conscien- 
tiousness, Hope, and Spirituality—perhaps 
ranking a little less in development—give 
him that sense of justice, that anticipation 
of the good which the future is to reveal, 
and the opening of the vista of the spiritual 
and _ the 
thought and inspires patience under diffi- 


immortal which elevates the 


culty. He is inclined to work for the fu- 
Would 
think much more of guiding people into 


ture; not solely for the present. 


the way of progress and improvement, so 
that his labors shall make his name fra- 
grant a hundred vears hence, than to fill 
his pockets to-day and enjoy the luxuries of 
life. 

He has Acquisitiveness rather strong, and 
enjoys acquiring ; but he is not gifted with 


-plause. 





a tendency to lay up property. He shows 
his Acquisitiveness in other ways. He isa 


great collector of pictures, of relics and me- 
mentoes; and in his travels in the Holy | 
Land and in Egypt, Italy, and many other 
parts of Europe, as well as in the United 
States, he finds something to carry home 
from the places of interest visited. A stone, a 
walking-stick, a shell, a mineral, pressed 
leaves or flowers—these he treasures with 
uncommon fondness. He is just the man to 
collect a phrenological museum ; to get the 
skulls of men and animals; take casts and 
busts of peculiar people regardless of the 
money expenditure. The only question 
with him is, whether he has the money in 
hand to pay the bills necessary to acquire 
that which he wishes to obtain. 

He has a historical intellect; gathers 
facts and retains them with uncommon 
clearness. If he can get a portrait of a 
man or woman and learn their history, he 
will carry that history and recite it for years 
—not in the form of dry statistics, but 
clothed with the freshness of reality. He 
has an uncommonly good memory of ob- 
jects, faces, magnitudes, places, and events. 
As a lecturer he rarely makes any attempt 
at what is denominated oratorical flourish, 
but he will put more facts, more matter into 
an hour’s lecture on the subject of Phre- 
nology, physiology, and character-reading 
than any other man living. In lecturing he 
speaks rapidly; goes right onward to his 
point; never waits for applause, nor looks 
for it; never says anything as if he intended 
it to, or expected it would, produce ap- 
He never hesitates for a word, and 
pours a steady stream of interesting and 
earnest matter upon the ears of his listen- 
ers; giving them no time to attend to any- 
thing but himself and his subject during 
the lecture hour. As an examiner he has 


no superior. He reads character with re- 
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markable ease ; will say a great many sharp 
things of people who deserve it, but in such 
a good-natured way as not to chafe and 
harass them. As a phrenologist—both be- 
fore an audience as a lecturer and as an ex- 
aminer—he works with the utmost easc 
and smoothness, and the amount of work 
which he will do and not seem weary is 
most remarkable. He never says anything 
—either in an examination or a lecture— 
which seems stilted or strained, or as if he 
intended to produce thereby a startling ef- 
fect; and while he is not a bore in any 
sense as a speaker, we can think of nothing 
that more resembles his right straight on- 
ward steadiness and clearness of statement 
than a sharp auger revolved by machinery 
boring through ten feet of solid timber, cut- 
ting steadily, and not stopping until it finds 
daylight at the other side. His method cer- 
tainly resembles this more than it does 
blows with a hammer. He never wearies 
his audience, because he keeps their eyes 
and ears on the alert to gather his thought. 
He never repeats anything ; says it once for 
all and leaves it. Consequently he says 
something fresh at every sentence, and that 
keeps the interest awake. 

He appreciates human nature—not only 


as a phrenologist, but by intuition and in- | 
stinct—and seems to take people by the | 


smooth side and wins their strongest and 
best qualities without exciting their unfa- 
vorable traits ; and we have always thought, 
as he moved among strangers in his lecture 
tours or received company in the office, that 
he met people in the most satisfactory way 
possible to enjoy life himself and to induce 
enjoyment in others. We never heard him 
flatter a person in a courteous way, or say 
anything that seemed intended to inflate 
one’s vanity. 

He is ingenious as a mechanic ; practical 
in his judgment ; critical in respect to the 








dispositions and traits of other people; 
strongly inclined to associate with them in 
such a way as to make every man feel com- 
fortable. But he has one weak side—that 
is, he is too liberal. People who need 
money or assistance will find him more 
mellow and yielding in this respect than 
almost any man that can be found. We 
have seen him lend money to people be- 
cause they needed it, and the moment they 
were gone he would say, “I shall never see 
a dollar of that again ; but he needs it more 
than I do, and nobody else will let him have 
it.” 

He has a good constitution ; and though 
we would not call him a hard, tough man, 
he has great powers of endurance in the 
field of uniform effort and labor, and having 
been temperate so far as regards every form 
of dissipation all his life, he has not taxed 
his constitution in any respect so as to im- 
pair it. Therefore, it may be expected that 
he will live to be old. We expect he will 
No 
man has been more thoroughly devoted to 
Phrenology than he» He is less inclined to 


lecture until he is about eighty-four. 


what is denominated literary labor—that is 
to say, the writing of books and expressing 
himself in print; but he has that colloquial 
skill which enables him to deliver admirable 
lectures, full of marrow and nutriment, and 


| to make examinations that are interesting 


to the listeners, and particularly adapted 
and appropriate to the individual under his 
hands. 
done nothing else but lecture upon, and 


For more than forty years he has 


practice, Phrenology. 

Had he not been a phrenologist, he 
would have been a preacher of the Gospel ; 
and in his line of preaching, he has done 
probably a wider extent of good than he 
There are 
thousands of men who have expressed their 


could have done in the pulpit. 


thanks to him for turning them from the 
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path of dissipation and wrong into that of 
truth, purity, and righteousness. 

Our intimate acquaintance with Mr. 
Fowler and our great confidence in and re- 
spect for him, would lead us to talk much 
more strongly than the reader might ap- 
prove; but those who know him best will 
speak most strongly in his favor, or will 
most implicitly believe whatever others may 


say. N. S. 


LORENZO NILES FOWLER was born in Co- 
hocton, Steuben County, in the central part 
of the State of New York. His father was 
a farmer—a man of strong moral principles 
and an energetic worker. Lorenzo attended 
the school of the district, and assisted on 
the farm until he had reached the age of 
sixteen or seventeen, when he repaired to 
Dansville, Livingston County, where - he 
sought the advantages of the academy, liv- 
ing meanwhile in the family of Deacon 
Shannon, and receiving the sympathetic ad- 
vice of Mr. Hubbard, a most estimable min- 
ister of the town. From Dansville he 
traveled to Hadley, Massachusetts, to obtain 
better educational advantages and to further 
his preparation for a coursein college. Like 
his brother, O. S. Fowler, he had chosen 
the ministry as his life’s vocation, little 
thinking that the near future had a new and 
remarkable sphere of action for them both. 
Having gone to Amherst to complete his 
preparatory studies, he roomed with his 
brother, who was then a student in the col- 
lege and a classmate with Henry Ward 
Beecher. This was in 1832. 

The science of Phrenology—introduced 
to the American public first in a methodical 
way by Dr. Caldwell, of Transylvania 
University — had already excited attention, 
but the visit of Dr. Spurzheim aroused a 
much higher degree of interest, particularly 
among the learned, and at the New En- 
gland seats of education discussions were 
rife between the advocates and opponents 
of Phrenology. 

In Amherst College the subject created 
considerable excitement, and there were 
formal discussions in the literary associa- 


tions of the students upon its merits. Mr. 
Beecher was among the students who took 
part in these discussions, and having on one 
occasion been selected to contend in oppo- 
sition to the claims of Phrenology, he sent 
to Boston for books treating of it, that he 
might be enabled to perform his part in the 
debate with a knowledge of the new science 
from the point of view of the phrenological 
teachers themselves. The result of his study 
of the books, however, was other than the 
young and ardent collegian expected; for 
he found himself overwhelmed by the 
weight of evidence in favor of the new sys- " 
tem and gave his testimony in its behalf. 

So strong became the interest of the 
brothers Fowler, that both determined then 
and there to become public teachers of the 
new science; believing that in the phreno- 
logical lecture field they would find desir- 
able experience which would be of service 
to them in their after career as ministers 
or evangelists. They had not long entered 
upon the prosecution of the new sphere ere 
they found in it a career so wide and useful 
that they became satisfied they could not 
do better than to persist in it. 

Leaving Amherst in 1834 the brothers 
began to lecture in public, and from that 
time to this—a period of over forty-for: 
years—they have been identified with the 
history of Phrenology in the United States. 
In 1835 an office or headquarters was 
opened in the center of what was then the 
business quarter of New York city. In the 
course of time branch offices were opened 
| in other cities, as circumstances appeared to 
warrant such undertakings, but New York 
remained the chief center for the publica- 
tion of phrenological literature and the 
stronghold of the science. 

Lorenzo divided his time between office- 
work and lecturing. In prosecuting the lat- 
ter he visited all parts of the United States, 
besides Canada, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and New Foundland. An extensive 
tour made in 1858, ’59, and 60 in company 
with his partner, Mr. S. R. Wells, was fol- 
lowed by a trip to Great Britain, where the 
phrenologists were cordially received in the 
| different sections of the kingdom. The im- 
pression made by this visit upon Mr. Fowler’s 











Io 


mind determined him to remain in England 
at least for a time; he has, however, lived 
there ever since. During the greater part 
of his residence he has traveled in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, lecturing on topics 
related to Phrenology and temperance, moral 
and physical reforms, and indeed reforms of 
every kind he weaves into his public ad- 
dresses and private examinations. 

When a boy of sixteen he was an earnest 
temperance advocate. In one of his popu- 
lar lectures he thus alluded to that early ex- 
perience as a moral reformer : 


“In 1827 I resolved to throw my influ- 
ence into the scale of temperance, and so- 
licited a number of my associates to meet 
together and sign a pledge to abstain from 
drinking alcohol. Thus, in my boyhood, I | 
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issue of this sort is his “ Twelve Lectures 
on Phrenology.” Still another is “ Lectures 
on Man.” As a specimen of his manner 
of address when before an audience, we of- 
fer the reader an extract from his lecture on 
‘*What to Know, What to Do and How to 
Do it”: 


“Wealth, rank, and power are good in 
their place, but these are not so desirable as 
to possess the qualities of truth, love, and 
wisdom. The greatest good is done by the 
man who is truest to himself, his neighbor, 
and to his Creator. Most persons are not 
afraid to live, but to die; while the fact is 
that the destiny of man is shaped more 
from his living than from his dying. It is 
much more a responsible act to live than to 
die. It may be a blessed thing to society 


helped to form the first teetotal temperance that some persons die as soon as they do, 
society that was formed in America ; little | but it is really a blessed thing to live if we 
dreaming what an avalanche of influence | jive aright in accordance with Nature’s 
would be thrown in the same direction in laws. Do you wish to love some one? Se- 
coming years by the Beechers, the Dows, | lect one whose love and society will be a 
the Marshes, the Goughs, the Hewitts, the | source of improvement and a healthy stim- 
Lees, the Trevelyans, the Liveseys, the | ylant to awaken your higher faculties. Do 
Whittakers, the Morleys, the Noels, the | you wish a guide? Get the best, not the 
| 


Tweedies, the Forsyths, and many oth- cheapest. It is not always the cheapest ar- 


ers.” | ticle that pleases in the end. Do you seek 


- His headquarters have been for several | earthly treasure? Get one you can use 
ycars in Fleet Street, London, and his time | and turn to account. It will only be of 
is fully occupied ; demands being constantly | service to you while you live. Treasures 
made upon him for lectures and addresses | of knowledge and good deeds are very val- 
here and there in different parts of the | uable; but treasures that will not fade or 
kingdom. As a lecturer on reformatory | Tust, that can not be lost or stolen, but that 
themes, especially physiology, character, and | can be transported to a spirit land, are best. 
temperance, he is one of the popular /a- | Do you wish to be always among your 
bitués of the English platform. | friends and in good company? Then learn 

He has written much for the press in vari- | to make such friends and go with such com- 
ous ways. The little manual called “The | pany that will join you in your immortal 
Self - Instructor,” which has enlightened | journey ; for the finale of all things is mind, 
thousands with reference to the principles | spirit, immortality, God. 


of Phrenology, was contributed to by him. | 
In association with his brother he started 
the AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JourR- | 
NAL in 1838. He originated the Almanac 
of Phrenology, which after many years de- 
veloped into the present well-known An- 
nual. A volume entitled “Marriage, its 
History and Ceremonies,” was published 
by him in 1846 and had a large sale. Many 
of his lectures have been given to the pub- 
lic in pamphlet and volume form. A late 





“Seek to mingle in that society which is 
characterized by merit. It is a far greater 
misfortune to be placed too high than too 
low in the social scale; for in the one case 
we can rise, while in the other we may fall 
from our high estate, as all things seek their 
level. To attract attention some need to 
dress ; but if a person have talent and good 
sense, he can have a passport that will ad- 
mit him to almost any position in society 
without reference to the externals of life. 
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When a person is conscious of inferiority, 
he begins to feel as if he required something 
artificial to shield himself from close scru- 
tiny; hence he resorts to outside show and 
display. 

“The value of all love and friendship 
centers in one ‘who sticketh closer than a 
brother.’ In short—life, mind, time, and 
eternity are valuable to man only because 
there is a greater, a higher, a wiser, and 
purer Being than himself, whose attributes 
stimulate him to attain as great excellence 
as possible. In proportion as life is true, 
pure, and elevated, can the ends of life be 
accomplished. The highest place man can 
reach or attain is to sit at the footstool of 
his Creator. 

“The most praiseworthy act man can do 
is to obey the highest tribunal. The most 





important deed man ever performed is to 
repent when repentance leads to reform and 
a new life. The two most important les- 
sons man needs to learn are, how to live and 
how to love; the next two are, how to for- 
give and how to be humble. Everything 
has its value according to its greatest and 
remotest good. The value of property cen- 
ters in what we need to eat, drink, and 
wear. The value of all knowledge centers 
in saving knowledge. The value of all he- 
roic deeds and struggles centers in those 
that conquer and control themselves. Hon- 
ors and commendations are valuable in pro- 
portion as they are bestowed on us by one 
higher than man. The value of actions, 
knowledge, and time, centers in that act, 
knowledge, and moment of time that de- 
cide our eternal destiny.” 





BRAIN AND MIND. 
CHAPTER X.—Continued. 


PROBABLE ORGANS. 


BESIDES these organs which we 

have enumerated, there are four 
others marked upon the diagram which 
have not obtained the general accept- 
ance of phrenologists, although the 
weight of testimony is in their favor. 
Most American observers, especially 
those who make Phrenology their pro- 
fession, have accepted Human Nature, 
Agreeableness, Sublimity, and Conju- 
gality as we place and define them ; but 
European observers appear to hold 
them in doubt. It is due to say that 
American phrenologists have had the 
most to do in determining their local- 
ities and functions, and the authors of 
this volume deem them fairly demon- 
strated. 

HUMAN NATURE. 

The designated location of this organ 
is in the upper anterior part of the 
forehead, on the central line between 
Comparison and Benevolence (Fig. 17- 





C). Its function is defined as that of im- 
pressing the mind with a knowledge of 
human character, supplying ability to 


Fig. 89.—Human Nature Larce. 


read at a glance, in the countenance and 
manners of a person, his peculiar char- 
acteristics. 
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It must be conceded that the func- 
tion which is ascribed to this organ ap- 
pears to fall within the sphere of the 
combined activity of several other fac- 
ulties, viz.: Causality, Comparison, In- 
dividuality, etc., for the reason that its 
impressions may accord with the infer- 
ences of perception or the deductions of 
reflection. The mind, however, is sub- 
ject to impressions and convictions 
practical enough in their application, 
but distinct, so far as can be ascertain- 
ed, from the processes of the intellect. 
A faculty is therefore claimed which 
grasps truth in an instinctive or intui- 
tive manner. In support of this view, 
it is reasonably urged that the relations 
of man necessitate a faculty which shall 
furnish him with a judgment or impres- 


Fig. 90.—AGREEABLENESS LARGE. 


sion independent of, or unbiased by, 
any emotion or sentiment which he 
may entertain toward the object of 
such judgment. Some people are re- 


ment and the success of their opera- 
tions in the business and social world, 





who have but a moderate development 
of intellect. When questioned upon the 
motives governing their general con- 
duct, they say that they follow the bent 
of their impressions; that they feel a cer- 
tain security in obeying those impres- 
sions, but are unable to give a logical 
reason for their conduct. In the heads 
of these people the region between Be- 
nevolence and Comparison is usually 
prominent, while in people who depend 
upon their intellects for guidance in af- 
fairs, it is comparatively moderate in 
development. In woman this region is 
generally more conspicuous than in 
man, and it is well known that the 
former are quicker in forming judg- 
ments than the latter. 
AGREEABLENESS. 

This organ has a large array of evi- 
dence for its location in the space 
marked D, Fig. 17, immediately above 
Causality. It is said to give blandness 


, and suavity to the manners; the dispo- 


sition to make one’s self agreeable and 
acceptable to others; the ability to in- 
gratiate one’s self readily into the favor 
and good-will 8f others, by adopting a 
persuasive and conciliatory mode of 
address and pleasant manners. 

The disposition to which this organ 
is thought to give rise, is supposed by 
some observers to result from a combi- 
nation of Approbativeness, Secretive- 
ness, Benevolence, and Veneration, but 
persons are often found who possess 
these organs well developed in associa- 


| tion with a good intellect. yet are lack- 
-ing in courtesy and the capacity to 
| render themselves agreeable to others ; 
‘they do not feel at ease in a mixed 


company, notwithstanding their good- 


will, deference, and desire to please. 
A little observation will satisfy one that 
markable for the accuracy of their judg- | 


the gallants and Beau Brummels of 
society are not generally those who are 
largely endowed with Benevolence, or 
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Veneration, or Cautiousness, and may 
be weak intellectually, yet having Imi- 
tation large and the organ of Agreea- 
bleness, adapt themselves to the man- 
ners of their associates or to their sur- 
roundings with ease and grace. Mod- 
esty, amiability, deference, respect, 
kindness, may characterize the con- 
duct of one; but without the faculty of 
Agreeableness, he will lack urbanity 
and grace. Many persons whose intel- 
lectual culture and noble-heartedness 
command our respect, cause us much 
amusement by their awkwardness when 
in company. 


We notice great differ- | 





one case we experience a thrill of pleas- 
ant attraction toward the object of our 
contemplation; in the other we feel a 
sense of dread, weakness, inferiority. 
It is the province of Ideality to give 
taste, a love of the beautiful and the ex- 
quisite. Cautiousness inspires with 
the sentiment of fear, and it could 
scarcely be deemed improbable that 
| between these two, an organ exists 
| whose function partakes of the nature 
| of each—the sentiment of the beauti- 
| ful imbued with the sentiment of fear, 





ences in the manner and bearing of 
children who have been nurtured amid | 


similar associations. Some are natu- 


rally courteous, graceful, easy in move- | 
ment and address, others are awkward, | 


crude, maladroit. 


The basis of such | 


differences, we think, exists in the de- | 
gree of their development in the organ | 


and faculty of Agreeableness. 


SUBLIMITY. 

Like Human Nature and Agreeable- 
ness, the faculty or sentiment of Sub- 
limity has been assigned to a separate 
organ by some of the later phrenologists- 
It is thought that the organ of Ideal- 


\'SN8 
WSs 
NS 


‘ig. 91.—Susiimity Larce. 


KG 
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a 


ity, as defined by Spurzheim, Combe, | 


and others of the last generation, com- 


prehended too much space in the brain, | 


and mental qualities of a too widely 
different application ; that while a facul- 
ty was properly deemed to exist having 
relation to the beautiful, picturesque, 
and delightful in nature, it was quite 
contrary to the bearing or sphere of 
such a faculty to ascribe to it the cog- 
nition of those conditions of nature 
which possess characteristics denoted 
by grandeur, majesty, sublimity, aw- 
fulness, and which in themselves are 
productive of essentially different emo- 
tions from those produced by what is 
called beautiful and esthetic. In the 


which gives an appreciation of the grand, 
the awful, and the sublime. The bee- 


| tling clift, the deep gorge, and the lofty 
| peak of the mountain, and the cataract 
| thundering over a rocky precipice, ex- 


cite in some minds peculiar emotions 
which can scarcely be referred to a com- 
bination of faculties which are already 


| known. Therefore, the posterior region 


of the space once assigned to Ideality 
has been appropriated to an organ of 
Sublimity with the function which has 
been indicated. (See Fig. 17-B). Ar- 
tists like Albert Bierstadt, Doré, and 
Bradford, who are given to depicting 





the grandeur of nature in the deep, and 
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terrible phases of human passion, have 
a strong development of this organ, and 
writers of the Bulwer school exhibit it 
in predominant activity. 


CONJUGALITY. 

This organ is located in the lower occi- 
pital region, directly above Amativeness, 
and on each side of Parental Love. (See 
Fig. 17—-A). 


the disposition to choose a sexual mate, 


and to remain attached to that mate for 


life. 


A strong argument in favor of the | 


existence of this faculty in man is de- 
rived from the fact, that it appears to 
constitute a distinct faculty in some of 
the lower animals, and as all the other 


mental faculties displayed by the lower | 


animals form parts of the mental con- 
stitution of man, the presumption arises 
that he is endowed also with the mating 
instinct. The fact that any class of 
animals manifests a trait which another 
class does not evince, is a proof of the 
existence of that trait of character as a 
distinct and original power in the mind. 
The squirrel, for instance, stores up its 
winter’s supply of provision in the fall, 


when it is abundant, and in this evinces | 


the hoarding instinct, or Acquisitive- | : : 
wi | moreover, are as constant in their at- 
The horse, the cow, and the | 


ness, 


Fig. 92.—Skutt witn Larce ConjuGatiry. 


sheep, on the other hand, make no 
provision whatever for the future, but 
would trample underfoot to-day the sur- 
plus of food which would be necessary 





It has for its function the | 
manifestation of the pairing instinct, or | 





| not arise from Amativeness. 
| logically inferred that Conjugality, or 





to them to-morrow. Again, the beaver 
shows the constructive instinct in a re- 
markable degree, while our domestic 
animals never make the slightest at- 
tempt at construction; consequently, 


Fig. 93.—ConjJuGALITY LARGE. 


we infer that the disposition to build 
is a distinct and original power of 
mind. Now some animals choose a 
sexual mate, and remain firmly attach- 
ed to that imate for life—as the lion, the 
eagle, and «the dove. Our domestic 
animals, on the other hand, do not 
choose mates, but associate promiscu- 
ously. Those animals which mate, 


tachment throughout the year as they 
are during the procreative season, thus 
showing that their bond of union does 
It is thus 


the disposition to choose a sexual mate, 
is a distinct mental faculty. And as 
man is endowed with all the other facul- 
ties which are displayed by the lower ani- 
mals, it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that Conjugality may constitute a dis- 
tinct element in his mental constitution. 

It is indeed asserted that the attach- 
ment between husband and wife may 
be referred to the combined activity of 
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the organs of Amativeness and Adhe- 
siveness; yet these faculties are pos- 
sessed by the lower animals which mate 
and by those which do not, and if they 
are sufficient to produce the mating in- 
stinct in one class of animals, why are 
they not also in another ? 

In those persons who are distinguish- 
ed for the singleness of their attachment 
to husband or wife, or for what is com- 
monly termed uxoriousness, the organ 
is large. In the present Queen of En- 
gland a fine illustration of Conjugality 
is observable, both in the persistence of 
her grief for the departed husband, and 
in the development of the héad at the 
region assigned to the organ, as usually 
shown by the current portraits which 
display her head in profile. 


CHAPTER XI. 
HOW TO EXAMINE HEADS, 


In the analysis of the mental facul- 
ties which we have just concluded, we 
have indicated the location, anatomical- 
ly and otherwise, of the several organs. 
For the assistance of the student in his 
examination of the living head, we deem 
it fitting now to indicate a few points 
of departure by which the location of 
the organs may be ascertained. 

The opening of the ear is taken as 
the general starting-point, and a line 
traced from that upward to the great 
fontanelle (or the place of common 
junction in the top-head of the two 
parietal bones with the frontal bone), 
which is usually indicated by some 
bony roughness or irregularity pro- 
ceeding from the sutures, and at which, 
as we have seen, the organ of Venera- 
tion is located, will pass over in suc- 
cession Destructiveness, the back part 
of Acquisitiveness, Sublimity, and Hope. 
Following the median line from the fon- 
tanelle forward, Benevolence and Hu- 
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man Nature are passed over; and then, 
in order as we proceed down the center 
of the forehead, Comparison and Event- 
uality—which occupy the middle of the 
forehead—and next Individuality, situ- 
ated directly at the root of the nose. 
Taking now the superciliary ridge as 
our guide, the situation of the percep- 
tive faculties respectively may be easi- 
ly determined. Again, starting from 
Veneration, and following the middle 
line of the top-head backward, we pass 
over Firmness, Self-esteem, Inhabitive- 
ness, and reach the occipital spine, at 
which Philoprogenitiveness is situated. 
Below this last organ we find Ama- 
tiveness. Causality and Cautiousness 
are two organs whose location may 
be easily distinguished, the former 
being situated at the frontal emi- 
nences in the upper part of the fore- 
head, on each side of Comparison, and 
the latter in the posterior side-head, at 
the centers of parietal ossification, or 
upward and a little backward from the 
ears. If a line be traced horizontally 
from one to the other of these organs, 
it will pass over in succession Sublimi- 
ty, Ideality, and Mirthfulness. The 
space upon the top-head, between the 
organs on this line and those on the 
mesial line of the head, is occupied by 
another range of organs, viz. : Approba- 
tiveness, between Cautiousness and Self- 
esteem ; Conscientiousness, between 
Firmness and the forward part of Cau- 
tiousness; and Hope, Marvelousness, 
Imitation, and Agreeableness, between 
Veneration and Benevolence on the 
one side, and S ib imity, Ideality, and 
Mirthfulness on the other. Another 
line traced from he center of Eventu- 
ality to a point in Philoprogenitiveness, 
just above the occipital spine, will pass 
over in succession Locality, Time, Tune, 
Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, the 
upper part of Destructiveness, Combat- 
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iveness, and the lower margin of Friend- 
ship. Secretiveness lies between Cau- 
tiousness and Destructiveness, and back 
of Acquisitiveness. The locations of 
Vitativeness, Destructiveness, Aliment- 
iveness, and some of the organs just 
named, may be easily determined from 
their relation to the ear. The diagram, 
Fig. 17, may be referred to as a guide 
in tracing their relative situation, it be- 
ing remembered that in attempting to 
represent upon a plane surface the po- 
sition of organs occupying places in a 
spheroidal or convex mass, much appar- 
ent irregularity must result. The stu- 
dent should fix in mind the locations 
on the cranium of the anterior and pos- 
terior fontanelles, the mastoid pro- 
cesses, occipital spine, parietal emi- 
nences, frontal eminences, superciliary 
ridges, and zygomatic arches, and ob- 
serve the relation which certain organs 
bear to them respectively; he will thus 


be greatly assisted in determining the | 


location of the others and their degree 
of development. 

A good phrenological bust, having 
the organs marked on one side, and the 
different regions of the brain on the 
other, will be found an almost indis- 
pensable adjuvant, since the organs 
differ in form and extent, and these 


bust. 

An Tllustration.—Given a subject, 
the first matter to be considered in es- 
timating character from external forms 
is the general size of the head. The 
fundamental principle that size, other 
things being equal, is the measure of 
power, demands attention ; for while it is 
of the greatest importance to consider 
well the conditions which modify the 
effect of size, we may rest assured that 
a large brain is an indispensable requi- 
site to great mental power. On the 
other hand, although keenness and even 








brilliancy of mind may result from the 
great activity of a brain of moderate 
volume, yet it will fail to manifest that 
power and force which give to the large 
brain its commanding influence in so- 
ciety. Men of large brain readily im- 
press us with their power. The com- 
prehensiveness of their minds, and the 
ease with which they can sustain large 
responsibilities, inspire us with confi- 
dence, and we almost instinctively ac- 
cord to them positions of influence and 
authority. Dr. Delaunay, an eminent 
French physiologist, says in a recent 
paper: “ Bismarck and Moltke measure 
more around the crown than the Empe- 
ror William. Inferior races have smaller 
heads than Europeans.”’ In our inter- 
course with men of small brain, on the 
other hand, the want of commanding 
force of character will be felt. They may 
possess: talent in some respect which 
will excite our admiration, and we may 
defer to their judgment in matters which 
lie within the range of their special tal- 
ent, but they rarely impress us with con- 
fidence in their capability as leaders and 
directors of affairs of importance. 

The size of the body, also, should be 


| taken into the account in estimating the 


general power of the mind. Into this 


| the matter of Temperament necessarily 
qualities can be best indicated on a/| 


enters, as has been shown in the chapter 


'“On the Temperaments,” and the pro- 


portion of the mental, motive, and vital 
elements in the organism should be 
carefully estimated. The body is the 
source whence the brain is nourished, 
and if it be feeble or exhausted, it must 
fail to sustain properly the brain in its 
activity, and the mental manifestations 
are fitful and weak in consequence. 
The premature decay of many men of 
brilliant intellect lies just in this want 
of balance between the physical and 
the mental powers. Their proneness to 
mental activity causes the brain to con- 
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sume the vitality of the body. faster 
than the organs of nutrition can supply 
it, and the result is premature exhaus- 
tion and decay of the system. Here 
the phrenologist has a most useful office 
to perform, in giving advice on the 





THE STUDY OF 


LS jpeg is entomology? The lexicons 
tell us that it is “that part of zoology 
which treats of insects,” and that the term 
is derived from two Greek words, meaning 
“an insect”’ (from its being notched or cut 
into), and a “‘ discourse,” hence, a discourse 
on insects. And what are insects? Three- | 
fourths of mankind would probably arswer, | 
“Why, bugs, of course.” Yes, that is very | 
true, bugs ave insects, but all insects are | 
not bugs, by any means. A typical insect is 
an animal having the body cut into, or en- 
sected, so as to form three distinct sections, 
as head, thorax (or chest), and abdomen ; 
furthermore, it is provided with three pairs 
of legs, two pairs of wings, and a pair of 
antenne, or feelers, which protrude from 
the head, and they breathe by means of 
spiracles, leading to little tubes arranged 

along the sides of the body. 

The accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) 
gives the form of a typical insect, and the 
three portions named are readily discernible. 
“Then a potato-bug is not an insect.’ 


Fig. 1.—Potrer Wasp. 


Yes, a potato-deet/e is an insect, though the 
three portions fit nicely together, giving the 
oval appearance which characterizes this 
most familiar,pest ; and as to the wings, if 
the hard, shelly coverings of the back— 
corresponding with the anterior wings in 
our wasp figure—are gently raised, the sec- 
ondary pair of wings will be found folded 
beneath them. “That is easily understood, 








subject of physical culture, that men 
may correct abuses or improprieties in 
their every-day life, and acquire that 
bodily soundness which is essential to 
mental integrity. 

(To be continued.) 


ENTOMOLOGY. 


but how about flies—they have but one pair 
of wings?” Catch a fly and examine it 
closely, and you will find not only ove pair of 
wings, but right where the others should be, 
a rudimentary pair, also, called “ halteres,” 
or “ poisers.” 

Entomologists recognize seven* sub- 


| orders, which are as follows: The Bees, 


wasps, ichneumons, and ants, or Hymenop- 
tera (membraned-winged insects), Fig. 1; 
the butterflies and moths, Lepidoptera 
(scale-winged), Fig. 2; flies, gnats, etc., Dzp- 
tera (two-winged), Fig. 3; the beetles, or 
Coleoptera (sheath-winged), Fig. 4; the 
plant- bugs, harvest-flies, plant-lice, and 
scale insects, or Hemiptera (half-winged), 
Fig. 5; the grasshoppers, crickets, cock- 
roaches, etc., or Orthoptera (straight- 
winged), Fig. 6; and the dragon flies, May 
flies, ant-lion, etc., or Meuropiera (nerve- 
winged insects), Fig. 7. You will notice 
that the “ bugs” form but a portion of one 
of these sub-orders, and that it is a fearful 
misnomer to speak of all insects by that 
familiar and much-abused term. How often 
have I received insects said to be very de- 
structive, by “eating holes in the leaves,” 
etc., when a glance at the creatures revealed 
the fact that they belonged to a sub-order 
of insects, unprovided with biting jaws, and 
therefore incapable of doing the injury. 
Had the afflicted correspondents known 
that all the insects belonging to the groups 
represented by Figs. 4, 6, and 7 have biting 
jaws, and that those represented by Figs. 
2,3, and 5 are provided with sucl.ing tubes, 
or piercers, they would have saved them- 
selves much trouble. The bees and wasps 
are provided with both jaws and a sucking 
tube, and are the highest types of insects. 





* Some authorities make eight by dividing the Hem- 
iptera into Homoptera and Heteroptera. 
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I have thus given a mere outline of the 
different kinds of insects to show what are 
included in the order, and to enable the 
reader to guard against the popular error 
of calling everything that creeps or crawls 


Fig. 2.—CasBaGE BuTTERFLY. 


a“ bug.” As all insects are supposed to 
pass through three stages of existence after 
leaving the egg, doubtless the next question 
will be, ‘“‘ How shall we determine to which 
of the sub-orders the various worms, grubs, 
slugs, etc., belong, or know what kind of in- 
sects they will produce?” Here again there is 
aready means of determination. In three of 
the groups above named the transformation 
from larva to perfect insect is only a partial 
one, as the larve never assume the worm 
state—a grasshopper egg developing a mi- 
nute, wingless grasshopper, having little 
else than head, thorax, and legs. As the 
insect grows, it repeatedly casts its skin, 
upon each successive change appearing 


Fig. 3.—Tue HeEssian-Fiy. 


more and more like its parent, until finally 
it assumes wings and is a perfect insect. 
The plant bugs (Hemiptera) and the dragon 
flies (Neuroptera) go through the same met- 
amorphoses, the larve are fuily as active as 


their paxents, and do not assume a helpless 
chrysalis state before changing to perfect 
insects. On the other hand, the butterflies, 
bees and wasps, beetles and two-winged 
flies, all go through a complete metamor- 
phosis, their larve changing at maturity to 
| pupa, or chrysalids, which lie quiescent for 
a number of days before assuming the per- 
fect form. Butterflies and moths (candle- 
moths or nightflyers) are produced from 
caterpillars, which always have six true legs 
| and from four to ten fleshy pro-legs, which 
| serve to support the hinder parts of the 
| body. Beetles are produced from grubs, or 
| fleshy larva, generally having six true legs 
| and a terminal pro-leg. Flies, of course, 
are produced from maggots, and the larve 
of hymenopterous insects are sometimes 








Fig. 4¢-A Benericia, Beertve. 


maggot-like, and sometimes resemble cat- 
erpillars. 

There are some degraded forms of insects 
which never acquire wings, as, for example, 
the flea, belonging to the Daptera. The 
characteristics of form and structure, how- 
ever, are so marked, there is little difficulty 
in placing them in their appropriate sub- 
orders. Spiders, having eight legs, and 
breathing by means of lungs, are not classed 
with insects at all. 

Knowing what an insect is, we now come 
to consider their place in nature. ‘* What 
good purpose wee they ever created for?” 
asks farmer Jones, as he sees them at work 
on his thrifty crops everywhere. That is 
just why they were made, farmer Jones, to 
eat up your crops. Let us explain. When 
Nature planned the universe, the “ mighty 
dollar”’ was left entirely out of consider- 





ation, and even man himself was a late 
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comer. That everything should run .on 
smoothly and harmoniously, and that no 
one kingdom should monopolize the earth, 
balances were established, or natural checks 
placed to undue production. Vegetation 
had a prominent part to perform in the 
economy of nature, but as one of the first 
laws was to increase and multiply, a limit 
must be set to over-fruitfulness; then the 
insects were created to eat and destroy this 
surplus production and restore the balance, 
and as the insects might become too nu- 
merous, the birds were appointed to keep 
them within proper limits. 

Now, what are our farmers doing? Sim- 
ply striving to overthrow this “ balance”’ by 
large production of a particular kind of 
vegetation for their own gain—remember, 
we are viewing the case from nature’s stand- 
point—and to accumulate the “ mighty dol- 
lar,” which had no part in the creation. 

Obeying their natural instincts, the army 
of insects appears promptly, and seeing 
work ahead, and finding plenty of food suit- 


Fig. 5.—Cuincu-Buc. 


ed to their requirements, increase and mul- 
tiply to an alarming extent (so farmer Jones 
thinks), and strive hard to restore the bal- 
ance. Man, in his selfishness, takes up so 
much room that the majority of the birds 
are crowded out, even if he does not drive 
them out by force of arms, and, consequent- 
ly, the insects have it pretty much their own 
way. 

There are other ways in which insects are 
of use in the economy of nature, Many of 
them act as scavengers, removing decayed 
and putrid matter, and returning it to the 
soil to be taken up again by the plants, Old 
stumps and dead wood are sooner turned to 
mold by insects than by rot. Flies render 
the earth much more habitable by their 
good services than it otherwise would be; 
and if flies are rather more plenty at times 





around our premises than we wish, there is 
a reason for it. Then a portion of the in- 


sects themselves are appointed to keep a 
check upon the vegetable-feeding species, 
when they become too abundant, as the 


Fig.6.—Western Locust. 


birds would in many cases be unable to 
reach them. 

As man has cut down the forests, driven 
out the birds, upset this “balance” and 
“ devastated”’ generally, he must take the 
consequences and carry on the insect war- 
fare himself. And how shall he do this? 
By a study of the insects themselves, which 
is, of course, a study of “Entomology.” 
There are two or three ways in which we 
may study insects, but only one way which 
the practical man can ynderstand, and that 


| in their relation to the farm—how easiest to 


prevent their ravages. Studying them for 
the sake of acquiring knowledge, comparing 
them with each other and tracing their af- 
finities, in order to define -their position in 


Fig. 7.—Dracon-Fty. 


the scale of creation, may be a most fasci- 
nating employment, but cuz dono? Well, 
if you don’t like the study of insects for the 
pleasure derived from it, then you must con- 
fine yourself to the habits of the creatures 
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and their relations to each other—in the 
corn-field. 

Before the first step can be taken, how- 
ever, these gentlemen who have been study- 
ing “in the interest of science, merely,” 
must be consulted, as they have grouped 
them into families, tribes, genera, etc., in a 
perfect and beautiful classification, given 
them names derived from the Greek and 
Latin, that all nations may know them, and 
arranged them so that knowing the form of a 
particular group, a species may be referred 
to its proper position, even if it has never 
been seen before. After learning its posi- 
tion in classification, or “‘in the books,”’ we 
have taken a long step toward learning its 
habits, for there are many other insects hav- 
ing habits somewhat similar, and if we do 
not know just where the egg is deposited, 
or what kind of a grub or caterpillar it de- 
velops into, reasoning from what is known 
of other analogous species, we have a start- 
ing-point in the general habits of the group, 
and are not working in the dark. 

As we are endeavoring to find means for 
preventing insect ravages, one of the first 
things to learn is where the insect can be 
easiest attacked, whether in the egg state, 
as larva, chrysalis, or as perfect insect. 
Knowing the kind of foe with which we are 
to deal, we are enabled to select our weap- 
ons, and having a knowledge of its general 
habits, we can strike at just the right time 
and make the most of our forces. An igno- 
rant farmer dusts his squash vines with 
Paris green, we will suppose, thinking that 
inasmuch as it destroys potato-beetles, it 
will kill squash-bugs. also. A very little 
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he had known that with one exception the 
lady-birds were beneficial insects, and that 
ants do not live upon succulent leaves, he 
would, perhaps, have looked closer and 
found the mznute plant lice that were suck- 
ing the life out of the foliage in myriads. 
He would then have seen that the ants were 
merely looking after the honey-dew given 
off by the aff7ds, while the lady-birds (and 
their larvae) were after the lice themselves. 

To eat and be eaten seems the grand end 
and aim of insect existence, and the only 
desirable results from a practical study of 
entomology are, therefore, how intelligently 
to devise artificial means to prevent the for- 
mer, and how to foster and direct the nat- 
ural forces that will encourage the latter. 
This is the “science” of entomology as it 
relates to rural economy, and this alone. 

Insects abound everywhere, and in trop- 
ical countries where vegetation is rank and 
luxuriant, we find them the most numerous 
and fully developed. The size of an insect, 
however, has little to do with its destruct- 
iveness, as three of our most injurious spe- 
cies, the chinch bug, the Hessian fly, and 
the plum curculio are among our smallest 
insects. The Western grasshopper is small 
compared with some of its tropical allies, 
but its enormous reproduction makes it a 
formidable fo& The question is often asked 
why noxious insects increase upon us. As 
has already been explained, they increase 
just in the proportion that we increase their 
food plants and concentrate vegetation. 
The Colorado potato-beetle only left its 





| home to travel eastward when the culti- 


knowledge of “entomology”’ would have | 


shown him that the potato-beetle ha~ jaws 
and eats the foliage, poison and all, while 
the squash-bug belongs to another group of 
insects, and is provided with a sucking tube, 
or beak, with which it car suck the sap 
trom the interior of the leaf without danger 
from the “ green.” 

It is a little knowledge of “entomology” 
that prevents a fruit-grower from making 
himself ridiculous by sending to the “ bug- 
man”’ a box of ants and spotted lady-birds, 
with the complaint that they are eating up 
the terminal shoots of his peach-trees. 





vation of the potato had extended to the 
base of the Rocky Mountains, and the neare1 
it approached civilization and the more 
thickly-populated portions of the country, 
the faster it traveled. Some of our worst 
insects have been imported, as the cabbage 
worm and the Hessian fly, and if we could 
import the parasites that serve to keep them 
in check abroad, we should have far less to 
fear from them here. 

But the science of entomology in its prac- 
tical, aspects does not interest the farmer 
alone, for if one class of insects is the 
source of great loss to mankind, there is an- 


If | other class that is correspondingly a source 
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of great wealth. Without insects, where 
would we find silk for the most delicate and 
beautiful of our textile fabrics, or wax, lac, 
cochineal, galls, etc., for use in the arts, or 
honey as food? 

Outnumbering, as they do, all other ani- 
mal creations put together, insects form a 
tremendous power for good or evil in the 


grand scheme of the universe, and who will 
say that learning how to control them or 
turn them to our use is time wasted? If 
we are taught to “consider the lilies how 
they grow,” the insects claim our study and 
attention, and the knowledge obtained will 
be found not only a source of profit, but of 





pleasure. CHAS. R. DODGE. 
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it Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
F Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
S/ || Thou art the nurse of virtue. 
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TRUE SUCCESS. 


MEN see no kingly paths, save in the flow 

Of golden sands over a sunlit stream— : 
Or silvered hem of trimmed robes with gleam 
Of gilded cornice ; or, when wine-cups glow 
In banquet halls, and wealth and honor go 

In fond embrace. Ah! not in these I deem 
Is hid the Martyr’s lost, exultant dream 

Ah! not in this the aim that Patriots know, 





Or gallant soldier ’mid the thunder-roll 

Of battle cry. These have no selfish thought, 

Nor sordid aim. Thus Milton triumphs long— 

Despised—defeated--old and blind—his soul 

Still unsubdued; and thus the Christ has 
wrought 

Eternal crowns from obloquy and wrong. 





THE EARL OF DUFFERIN, 


LATE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF CANADA, 


ANADIAN affairs are always interest- 

ing to us of the United States, and it 

is probable that the fact of the close rela- 
tion of our northern neighbor to one of the 
Old World empires contributes more to our 
interest than the mere fact that Canada lies 
next door to us. As republicans we view 
with much curiosity the movements of a 
people still under the control of a régzme 
which embraces the orders of nobility and 
the privilege and circumstance of mon- 
archy, and we feel that although contig- 
uous, there is so much difference between 
the constitution of the Colonial Government 
and that of our own, that the intercourse be- 
tween Canada and the United States, how- 
ever friendly in the seeming, needs to be dis- 
creetly conducted, and much allowance must 
be made on both sides for its promotion. How 


easy it is fora disturbance or an occasion for ' 





ill-feeling to arise is seen in the recent fishery 
complications. to settle which our Govern- 
ment must needs repair to the court of Vic- 
toria and entertain a protracted discussion 
of treaty rights. 

It need scarcely be said that the social 
amenities existing between the Canadians 
and Americans depend much upon the 
character and attitude of the man who ex- 
ercises the chief executive function in the 
Canadian Government; and when such a 
magistrate or viceroy as Lord Dufferin has 
shown himself to be, bears rule, the two na- 
tionalities approach each other cordially 
and there is a setting aside of petty mis- 
trust and jealousy, because the official head 
in the broad sweep of his*intelligence and 
liberality disdains the mean and trifling in 
national relations, and perceives that by 
forbearance and co-ordina‘ion in matters 
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of mutual importance real advantage is to 
be obtained. 

It was in the summer of 1876 that a 
stranger called at the office of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL and desired to be 


shown some books and other materials in | 


the sales department. He was tall, well- 


had attended him, departed. The card 
bore the name of Lord Dufferin. 

As appears in the portrait, this gentle- 
man is endowed with a constitution of a 
high order. He has evidently inherited an 
organic quality that has been under the pro- 
cess of refining for generations. He has 


formed, lithe and active, with an easy, pol- | the wiry toughness which is characteristic 














Lorp Durrerin. 


ished, winning address—the very kind of 
man to interest us further than the mere 
accomplishment of a business transaction 
which would put some money into the cash- 
ier’s drawer. He made a few purchases, 
lingered awhile to scan some of the effigies 
in plaster and bone upon our shelves, and 
then handing his card to the person who 





of the thoroughbred, and his spirit finds 
gratification in a life of great activity. The 
prominent features, his square shoulders 
and deep chest, denote a predominance of 
the muscular organism ; while the blue eye, 
color and fineness of hair and skin, indicate 
enthusiasm, sentiment, and emotion. He 
inherits his mental activity and emotional 
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nature chiefly from his mother; while the 
power of endurance and constitutional vigor 
come from the father, who was probably 
of a Scotch ancestry. 

He has a large brain and a very active 
one, his sanguine-mental temperament en- 
abling all his faculties to operate with much 
ease and efficiency. He is appreciative of 
practical relations as a thinker; is keen in 
analysis and criticism, and has a broad 
reach of both perception and _ intuition. 
His large Ideality renders him poetical and 
artistic. He lives much in the realm of the 
beautiful of art and nature, and would 
probably have made an artist of no ordi- 
nary merit had he chosen some branch of 
art as a pursuit. As it is, he exhibits in his 
manner and language much of the artist. 
As a thinker and observer, he takes more 
comprehensive views of subjects and looks 
deeper into things than most men. He has 


unusual power of language and should be a 
fluent and elegant speaker and writer; 
with his breadth of head, he should exhibit 
energy and executive ability; and with his 


liberal endowment of moral sentiment, he 
should be an earnest working element on 
the side of truth and virtue. He is am- 
bitious, fond of leadership ; possesses a good 
degree of tact and circumspection, but is not 
wanting in independence. 


FREDERICK TEMPLE BLACKWOOD, 
Earl of Dufferin, was born in June, 1826, 
of high-class Irish parentage, and educated 
at Eaton and Christ Church College, Oxford. 
He was but a boy of fifteen when his father 
died. At twenty-four he was created an 
English baron. Having won attention 
through his scholarship and abilities at the 
time of the famine in Ireland, 1846-47, he 
made a personal investigation into the state 
of things among the Irish peasantry, and 
returning to England, prepared an account 
of his observations, which was published 
and made no Small stir in Univers ty circles. 

Under Lord John Russell’s first adminis- 
tration as Premier of England, he was a 
Lord in Waiting on Her Majesty ; and again 
from 1854 to 1858 he wore the same honor. 
In 1854 he was attached to the Commission 





undertaken by Russell to Vienna for the 
purpose of averting the threatened war with 
Russia. That mission, as the reader knows, 
failed. In 1860 he was sent by Lord 
Palmerston as British Minister to Syria 
to set on foot certain inquiries with respect 
to the massacre of Christians in the East. 
For his services in that mission he was 
nominated a Baron and made K. C. B. of 
the Civil Division. He acted as Under- 
secretary of State for India from 1864 to 
1866, and as Under-secretary of War for 
some months in 1866. He was sworn as 
a Privy Councillor in 1868, and on the 
advent of Mr. Gladstone to high place in 
the Government, which occurred in De- 
cember, 1868, he was appointed Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. It may be 
added that he was appointed to the Lord- 
lieutenancy of the County of Down, Ire- 
land, in 1864, and that he has held that dis- 
tinction ever since. He acquired the title 
of Earl of Dufferin in 1871. 

A year later, in 1872, he was sent to 
Canada as Governor-General and Viceroy 
of that important British possession. Dur- 
ing the six years which he administered 
the Government of our next-door neighbor, 
he not only exhibited marked ability and in- 
telligence, but his character, especially as 
regards kindness and cordiality, won gen- 
eral popularity. It may be said that no 
Governor-General of Canada had ever ob- 
tained so high a place in the esteem of the 
Canadian people at large as: Lord Dufferin, 
and his departure from the Dominion last 
October was universally regretted. 

Besides his small literary venture with 
regard to the Irish famine, he has pub- 
lished “ Letters from High Latitudes,” an 
account of a yachting voyage to Iceland, 
which was made in 1859, and some volumes 
of light literature; one, a satire on high 
life, is entitled “The Honorable Impulsia 
Gushington.” 

Although Lord Dufferin retires from the 
Canadian Government to make way for a 
Viceroy closely related to the royal family 
of England, he does not by any means 
withdraw from political functions, as he 
will very soon enter upon the responsible 
post of Chief Commissioner in the Island 
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of Cyprus. In allusion to his abilities as an 
executive officer, an English paper says: 
“The duties of a colonial Governor have 
been defined as taking no side with urbanity 
and saying nothing with grace. This is, 
perhaps, not a part very congenial to a man 
of conscious ability and with the genius of 
leadership. But it is not a fair description. 
The obvious duty of such a magistrate is to 
serve as the medium of maintaining the 
ascendency of the national feeling and of 
reconciling the colonial and maternal re- 
lations. It is indispensable to this that he 
should not be a violent partisan in the 
colony, but by tact and skill succeed in not 
antagonizing divergent local sentiment. 
Lord Dufferin seems to have done this with 
singular facility and felicity. His gifts and 


his temperament have been equally fortunate 
for his position. His Irish warmth, quick- 
ness, intelligence, and gayety, his happy and 
graceful oratory, and a certain charming 
tact, have carried him softly through all 
troubles; and the mother country is evi- 
dently surprised and pleased to find that 
she has one more available and adroit pub- 
lic man than she supposed. It is the wish 
of all sides that such an Admirable Crichton 
shall be sent to take practical charge of the 
extremely uncertain Asian responsibility 
which England has assumed.” 

His successor in the Canadian Govern- 
ment, as the reader already knows, is the 
Marquis of Lorne, who, with his wife, Prin- 
cess Louise, is now fairly settled in his 





new and responsible station. 


> 





A FORTUNE 


CORRESPONDENT of the New 

York Evening Post gives the follow- 
ing account of an experiment in human 
nature which illustrates well the qualities 
of earnestness and resolution, and how an 
incident, essentially grotesque, may be the 
foundation of a useful and prosperous ca- 
reer : 

One bright morning of November, some 
years ago, I was preparing to go down- 
town, when the servant informed me that a 
man was waiting at the front door to see 
me. “Tell him I’ll be down in a moment,” 
I said, and on going to the door, a man of tall 
stature and robust appearance called me by 
name, requested assistance, saying that he 
had a large family, a wife in delicate health, 
and no means to procure food for them. 
“You appear to be strong and healthy; 
why don’t you work?” asked I. “ Sim- 
ply, sir, for the reason that I can not pro- 
cure work.” 

Not having any work to give him, I 
thought I would test the sincerity of his in- 
tentions. “If I give you work, what pay 
do you want?” “Anything, sir, you 
choose to give me, so long as I can obtain 
means for my suffering family.” “Very 
well,” said I, “I will give you twenty-five 
cents an hour if you will carry a brick on 


ON A BRICK, 


your arm around the block for five hours 
without stopping.” ‘Thank you, sir; I 
will do it.” After hunting a while I found 
a brick, placed it on the man’s arm, started 
him on his walk, and then went down-town 
to my business. 

Not having the least faith in the man’s 
promise, I thought but little more of it; yet 
as I knew I should be back within the five 
hours, I determined to see if he performed 
his work. My business kept me away 
rather later than I expected, so I had to 
forego my usual walk home, and took a 
Fourth Avenue car to be back within the 
five hours. 

As I approached the corner of the street 
where I reside I found a great crowd of 
persons gathered—two fire-engines, a hose- 
cart, and a hook-and-ladder truck. Upon 
inquiring where the fire was, I was informed 
that it was a false alarm, and that what 
brought the people together and occasioned 
the agitation was the spectacle ofa tall man 
carrying a brick on his arm around the block 
for nearly five hours. The neighbors were 
looking at him from the windows and doors 
as he passed along ; some thought he was 
crazy, but when spoken to, his answer was : 
“Don’t stop me; it’s all right.” As he in- 
terfered with no one, he was allowed to 
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walk on undisturbed. ‘“ Where is the man 
now?” I asked. “There, you can see 
him at the other end of the block, walking 
with his head down,” was the answer. 

He was just about turning the corner, 
and I waited till he had performed the cir- 
cuit, then taking him quietly by the arm, I 
marched him to my house, followed by a 
lot of boys. In the meantime the firemen, 
engine, and hose-cart rattled off. The man 
was thoroughly tired out when I took him 
into my hall and seated him on a chair, 
while my servant went to procure something 
for him to eat. I paid him forthwith a 
dollar and a half. He informed me that 
while making his rounds a lady came out 
of a house and inquired why he was carry- 
ing it, and on his giving her the reason, he 
received a dollar. The object soon became 
known, for as he passed the houses small 
sums were given to him by different per- 
sons, and he was well satisfied with his day’s 
work. “But,” said he, “ what shall I do to- 
morrow?” “Why,” I replied, “go early 
in the morning to the houses from which 
you received the money and ask for work, 
and no doubt you will find some one who 
will put you in the way of getting it; then 


report to me.” The following afternoon he 
informed me that he had been sent to a 
German who kept a pork establishment on 
Third Avenue, and who wanted a clerk to 
keep his books. He was to get five dollars 
a week if his work proved satisfactory, and 
his duties began on the following day. Be- 
fore leaving he asked for the brick which 
had brought him such good luck, and | 
gave it to him. Within the year I ascer- 
tained that the man had been transferred 
to a larger establishment of the same kind, 
with a salary of one thousand dollars. 

Three or four years after this I was rid- 
ing in a street car, when a well-dressed 
man accosted me with a smile and asked 
me if I knew him. Seeing me hesitate, he 
| said, “Don’t you recollect the man who 
carried the brick? ”’ 

He then informed me that he was doing 
a prosperous business on his own account, 
had laid up money, and expected soon to 
build himself a house up-town. 

“« What became of the brick ?’’ I inquired. 

“That brick, sir, has always occupied a 
place on our mantel-piece, and we value it 
as the most precious of our little posses- 
sions. It has made our fortune.” 











WATCH 


To-niGuT, the deep-toned bell of Time 
Tolls to the tomb another year. 
Within my heart an answering chime 
Of human heart-throbs, low and clear. 


The sobbing wind a requiem sings 
Upon the chill and wintry air. 

The leafless branches moan and swing 
Their naked arms in mute despair. 


The past before me like a scroll 
Unfolds its pages to my view ; 

And as I gaze, the mournful toll 
Rings out the old, rings in the new. 


O year! full freighted hast thou been 
With joy and grief, with love and pain, 
And struggles with ‘he giant Sin, 
That I could never wish again. 


> 


NIGHT. 


To-night, the end of life seems near, 
And ere the ceascless seasons run 
Another cycle, joy and fear 
Within us forever may be done. 


I can not pierce the dark Beyond. 

The gathering mists hang dark and drear 
About Death’s river, where no fond 
» And loving welcome greets my ear. 


But far beyond its waters cold, 
Faith points and bids us Jook and live. 
O World! with all thy fame and gold, 
Where is the rest that thou canst give ? 


Farewell, old year! Had I the power 
To hold thee, I should use it not; 

But thoughts that fill thy dying hour 
Will live when thou hast been forgot. 


ALICE BROWN, 
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A GOOD 


WE were lounging on the sofa together 
—my wife and I—as it has been our | 
custom to do for a little half hour on almost 
every evening of our long and happy wed- 
ded life. That delightful space of time be- 
tween the bright sunshine of day and the 
black shadows of night—when it is too dark 
to work and too light for lamps—is sacred 
to small confidences, twilight talks, the dis- 
section of the day’s anxieties and perplexi- 
ties, and the ever-blessed, never-wearying 
interchange of thought and sentiment and 
feeling. In winter we occupy a spring sofa 
before the fire ; in summer-time a cane one 
on the veranda, which overlooks the most 
quiet and modest of grass-grown streets in 
arural town. It was in August at the time 
I write, and Maidie, whose hand had been 
lying in mine under a wind-blown fold of her 
dress, suddenly withdrew it and exclaimed : 

“There! she’s coming, Pierce! that girl 
I told you aBout, from the city, you know. 
Hasn’t she a splendid figure ?”’ 

I don’t like the adjective “ splendid.” It 
sounds to my ears commonish and gushing, 
and is very rarely heard from the lips of my 
wife; but this time, instead of expressing 
surprise or disapproval, I only answered, 
“Perfect!” and my longing eyes followed 
the walking goddess down the street. 

Figures are my specialty ; I have made a 
study of them from my youth up without 
discovering any that so nearly approached 
perfection as this. I have observed the 
“human form divine ’’"—ah, how sadly sar- 
donic the quotation often is—in all its infi- 
nite variety. The thick and thin, the dowdy 
and distinguished, the undersized and over- 
grown, the crooked and bent and distorted, 
ample and meager, broad and contracted, 
these and a hundred more have been the 
objects of my interest for years. And the 
interest has been almost as melancholy as it 
has been long-continued. In all my jour- 
neyings abroad, and walks about home, I 
had not till that evening beheld my ideal 
figure. Not being a hardened novel-writer, 
1 will not pass over my heroine with a few 
grandiloquent adjectives, but will describe 





her noble contour in minutest detail. 


FIGURE. 


Firstly, then, she was perfectly straight, 
and here I am ready to pause and give a 
definition of that abused word. She was 
not flat, as the phrase “ straight up and 
down” is used to signify ; but can you fancy 
(you will have to draw upon your imagina- 
tion, as it is so seldom to be seen) a figure 
splendidly erect, straight as an arrow let 
loose from the bow, supple as a willow and 
vigorous as a young forest tree, the waist 
free and untrammeled to 

“ Sink or swell as heaven pleases,” 
the head balanced fairly on the backward- 
thrown shoulders, the—but how shall I 
continue, how can I describe what so nearly 
passes description. 

One more point, however, 1 can not 
pass over. There was not an angle in the 
whole of her beautifully-formed body. That 
long flowing curve from well-turned waist 
to rounded hip was as fine as it was rare. 
Every line was one of beauty, from rounded 
cheek, reddened with the fresh free walk, to 
firm, elastic feet. 

Now, by way of contrast, take the average 
young girl that walks the streets of an aver- 
age town and this is what you see: A form 
either stout or scrawny—generally the lat- 
ter—but in any case prominent shoulder- 
blades — really a hunchback, to some de- 
gree—and the whole weight of head, arms, 
and square, angular shoulders, draggling in 
a stupid, slovenly manner on the chest, 
thereby assisting the inevitable corset in 
keeping the vitalizing, life-giving air from 
the heavy, sluggish blood. That sharp line, 
from pushed-out shoulders to pinched-in 
waist, is the very reverse of beautiful, and 
that coarse, dug-out look between waist and 
hips is even more ugly. Yet this figure well 
padded, and ditto dressed, is esteemed fine, 
or at least stylish. 

I believe it to be a literal fact that very, 
very few people are born into the world 
well-shaped, and we are grown so accus- 
tomed to the natural deformities of contract- 
ed chests, stooping shoulders, and crooked 
spines that they have cased to be repulsive. 
That man is the only creature that stands 
erect, is a bitter sarcasm. Straight, erect, 
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upright—how manly the words sound, but 
where is the man to whom they will apply ? 
Do you think there is room for a noble, 
straightforward soul in a cringing, bowed- 
down, old-young body? Do mothers ever 
think of such things at all, I wonder? “My 
daughter doesn’t lace at all,” said the moth- 
er of a lank, narrow-chested girl to me 
lately. ‘She has naturally a fine waist.” 
That daughter may not lace, but she wears 
corsets, and for a girl that is naturally 
badly-formed, with small lungs and narrow 
body, this is simply suicide. There is no 
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_ lack of room and air in the world to be had 
| for the taking—room for lungs to expand in 
| fullest exuberance, and hard, abrupt angles 
| to soften into the loveliest lines of beauty, 
and air enough to invigorate and renew the 
pallid, poisoned blood that comes so feebly 
through pinched and starving veins. There 
is no knowledge like that which relates to 
one’s own well-being There is no beauty 
like health ; there is no virtue like upright- 
ness, physical as well as moral. 


PIERCE THORNTON. 
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ONE OF THE 

” M* gwacious!” I listened a moment 
to hear if anything more would be 

said, but the above expletive was the be- 
ginning and the end. My son, not quite 
six years old, called by some “the bucca- 


neer,”-and by others, “ boseen,”’ but whose | 
given name was Joseph, had been sent to | 


the adjoining apartment to meditate on his 
sins. In the act of putting a patch on a 
pair of little breeches, which had been rent 
from leg to waistband in climbing a spiked, 
and on that account #o¢ forbidden, fence, I 
was naturally too much occupied to rise and 
discover the cause of the prisoner’s excite- 
ment. There had been no noise, conse- 
quently there could be no mischief. Oh, 
fallacy of fallacies! What could be more 
ridiculous than such a conclusion from such 
a premise ? 

The buccaneer had five pairs of trousers, 
all in the same or a like condition, and these 
were his Sunday ones. They had been worn 
once to Sabbath-school, once to the Park, 
and once on a visit to a spiked fence. They 
were Sunday pants no longer. That morn- 
ing I had bundled off al] his ragged clothes 
to be mended, and nothing remained be- 
tween the best ones and Joseph at home 
in his night-gown all day. The last was a 
contingency too dreadful for a moment’s 
consideration—hence the patching. 

“ Remember, my son, that these are your 
Sunday trousers,’ I had said with all the 
impressment 1 could command, “and don’t 
climb anywhere, and don’t sit down in the 
dirt. Do you hear me?” 


SEVEN AGES. 

“Yes, ma’am.” 
| “You can play for an hour in the lot, if 
| you will promise to be a good boy, and re- 
| member what I have told you.” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“And remember, if you get into any 
trouble or pick a quarrel with any of the 
| children or strike one of them, I shall pun- 
| ish you severely.” 

Oh! the angel face that was lifted to 
mine as I finished the last sentence. Ra- 
phael never painted a cherub that could ap- 
proach it in innocence of expression. 

“Josie never fight no more,” said he. 
“Miss Price”—Miss Price was the angel’s 
| Sabbath-school teacher—“ say that it’s orful 
wicked to fight, and great big bears, so 
high’’— pointing to the ceiling with his 
chubby forefinger—“ come down from the 
great big high mountains and eat boys 
what fight all up.” 

The Bible stories were badly mixed, but 
there seemed a certain safety in the mistake, 
and I let it go for this time at least. 

“Oh, my gwacious!” came again from 
the sitting-room, this time a little louder, 
and with a touch of sorrow in the tone. 
“What are you doing, Joseph?” I asked 
with some severity. 

“ Paying horse, mamma.” 

“ What are you playing horse with?” 

No reply. I repeated the question. 

“With fings, mamma; don’t be faid !” 
came at last in the wheedling manner I had 
grown accustomed to when there was mis- 
chief on foot. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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“Do you hear me? What kind of things 
are you playing horse with?” 

“ Only spenders, mamma !” 

A horrible thought flashed into my mind, 
and at the same time a strong odor of ker- 
osene invaded my nostrils. Patches and 
scissors, breeches and spools rolled out of 
my lap as I flew across the room. What I 
saw was this: How it had all been man- 
aged without the slightest noise is only an- 
other conundrum which I as a mother give 
up without the slightest attempt at a solu- 
tion. Joseph had screwed his father’s desk- 
chair to the top notch, and there he’ sat 
with a piece of twine in each hand. These 
strings were attached to his father’s wed- 
ding suspenders, which my own hands had 
embroidered. How little I dreamed when 
setting those variegated stitches that such a 
fate would overtake them. At that moment 
— if ’twas wicked, I am sorry, but—I couldn’t 
help wondering why girls ever get married. 

But to resume. The suspenders were 
skillfully and destructively fastened to the 
student-lamp, which the buccaneer had set 
on the floor, minus the shade. Way minus 
the shade, is given up with the rest of the 
juvenile conundrums. An extra pull had 
upset the lamp, flooded the carpet, com- 
pletely saturated one suspender and spotted 
and besmeared the other. Ten minutes 
after, Joseph was sobbing in his crib, and I 
had gone back to my patch. 

My heart misgave me when I had again 
taken up my needle. Had I not been un- 
necessarily harsh with the dear little fellow ? 
Strange how pathetic the little breeches had 
all at once become! I thought of the half- 
worn shoes and stockings and tiny pants 
like these tucked away in drawers where 
none but grieving mothers ever go, and— 
well, the patch was finished, and I would 
take a look at the darling whose sobbing 
had almost ceased. Should I ever forgive 
myself if—if—if what? Oh! thought too 
dreadful to be endured a moment, and yet 
children die, yes, children die, and mothers 
who love, even as I love, live on without 
them. 

Josie’s hands were very grimy, and his 
face was not much better. What with the 
borrowed dirt from his hands, and the tears | 





that had diluted without purifying it, the 
effect was somewhat ludicrous. There 
wasn’t a spot from chin to forehead clean 
enough to kiss, so I pressed my cheek to 
the darling’s sunny curls, and left him to 
have his nap out. 

“There’s one of them rowdy boys at the 
door, who wants to see you a minnit,” said 
the cook, a half hour afterward, as I was 
beating eggs in the kitchen. 

“ Say, Miss Smith!” began the boy, as I 
stepped to the door, “your Joe is down be- 
low here fighting like everything, and he 
aint got no clothes on neither, he aint.” 

My cherub down the street fighting ? 
My sleeping angel outdoors in his night- 
gown? It did seem, under the circum- 
stances, a little hard to believe, but having 
lived with my son five years and three- 
quarters, I ought to have been, and gener- 
ally was, prepared for anything. I followed 
the messenger the length of the block, and 
there, in the middle of the street, the center 
of an admiring and enthusiastic group of 
five hundred or less boys, of all grades and 
nationalities, sat the cherub in his rode de 
nuit, on the breast of a young pugilist al- 
most twice his size. One grimy fist clung 
to the enemy’s top-knot, and the other was 
poised just in front of his nose, ready to de- 
scend at the slightest provocation. 

“ Aint you ashamed to be licked by such 
a little feller as that ?” cried the spectators ; 
and then I made my way through the crowd 
and took the astonished buccaneer by the 
hand. Itis possible that Joseph might have 
walked a little faster than was good for him, 
considered on strictly hygienic principles. 

“You bad, naughty, wicked boy,” I be- 
gan, as soon as I had pulled him into the 
house, “what do you mean by such be- 
havior ?” 

“I comed down a minnit to the hall door,” 
replied the small offender, ‘and that boy 
what I licked called me names, and then I 
runned for him, and I ketched him too, this 
way, mamma,” and the buccaneer ran the 
length of the hall to illustrate the manner 
of capture. 

“Where do you think the bears are that 
Miss Price told you about, Joseph?” 

“T aint faid no bears,” he replied, striking 
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an attitude which would have done credit to 
a “Benicia Boy.” “I'd lick the bears too, 
mamma, if they comed round here calling 
me names, and I wouldn’t care if I didn’t 
have no clothes on neither.” 

What did I do with him? Well, his fa- 
ther entered at this critical juncture, and 
when I say that Joe’s father is like all the 
rest of the fathers, mothers will realize how 
difficult it would have been for me to do 
anything. 

“Whip him !”’ I'd like to see anybody do 


that with Mr. Smith around ! 
ELEANOR KIRK, 


ATTENTION TO TRIFLES.—It is atten- 
tion to trifles which constitutes the real 
difference between good and bad _ house- 
keeping. It is not the amount of money 





spent, nor the beauty of the furniture, nor 


| the table, on which comfort depends. A very 
| plain style of living may be very delightful 
| if the home element predominates. The lady 
| of the house who gives as much attention 
| every day to her table as would insure its 
being neat and attractive will do much 
toward making her family contented. A 
| soiled table-cloth, cracked plates, and old 
cups and saucers will take the good taste 
away from the best viands, unless people 
are very hungry. Children behave better if 
they are always brought to the table looking 
nicely. They should never be permitted to 
seat themselves at a meal unless their faces 
and hands are clean, their hair brushed, and 
the disorder from play removed from their 
appearance. Let mothers remember that 
these little things are stepping-stones to the 
formation of habits, and habits build charac- 
ter.— Housekeeper. 
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“COLOR-BLINDNESS.” 


UCH attention is now being given to 

the subject of ‘color-blindness” by 
scientific investigators; their interest hav- 
ing been awakened in great part by acci- 
dents which have occurred on railways and 
at sea in consequence of mistakes made by 
engineers and officers in not appreciating 
the color of signals. Medical men not 
phrenologists attribute these.mistakes to 
some defect in the optical apparatus of the 
men who were so unfortunate as to make 
them, The Medical Record for June says: 
“There appears to be little difference of 
opinion among scientists in regard to the 
manner in which color-blindness develops 
itself. A large proportion can not distin- 
guish red color; next comes those who are 
green-blind, and, lastly, a few who are violet- 
blind. The difficulty appears to be that 
whereas the normal eye reduces its color- 
sensations to three, and analyzes white light 
into three elements, the color-blind eye re- 
duces its color sensation to two, and ana- 
lyzes white light into two elements. Thus, 
ifa person is red-blind, he can not distin- 
guish that color from green; or if blue- 
violet blind, that color from yellow; or if 
green-blind, that color from red.” 


“Dr. B. Joy Jeffries (Harvard) concludes 
that ome person 2” fifty is color-blind in 
some degree, and: suggests that ome in 
twenty may be nearer the mark. An exam- 
ination of other authorities rather confirms 
us in the opinion that the latter figures of 
Dr. Jeffries are the most correct. Dr. Wil- 
son examined 1,154 persons at Edinburgh 
and found one in 55 confounded red with 
green ; one in 60 confounded brown with 
green; one in 46 confounded blue with 
green; hence one in nearly every eighteen 
had this imperfection.” 

We will not affirm that the trouble in re- 
gard to distinguishing colors has no relation 
to the seeing apparatus, but as phrenolo- 
gists we have some ideas on the subject 
which we think are reasonable, viz.: that it 
is not the organ of vision which is at fault 
in color-blindness, but that the seat of the 
trouble lies in that part of the brain which 
appreciates colors. There are persons who 
have good vision who are not able to see 
beauty in a picture or a statue; yet their 
eyesight takes it in as an object. They 
have no artistic sense, and though they may 
be said to see the statue or the picture, 
they do not see its beauty. The idea of 
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beauty is formed not by the eye, but by a | and different colors may look differently to 
nerve center, or organ in the brain adapted | him; but it will be like this: crimson ap- 





to that function. It can not be doubted 


that the dog or the eagle have as good eye- | 


sight as human beings, yet it is not to be 
supposed they perceive beduty as man per- 
ceives it. They lack Ideality, or the artistic 
sense. There are thousands of men who 
have good eyes, considered as a piece of 


mechanism, and though they may see all | 
the parts of an object, it has in it principles | 
and ideas which they do not comprehend. | 
They see it, but do not see zz/o it, or ap- | 


preciate it. 
The phrenological idea of the color ques- 
tion is that there is an organ in the brain 


which is related to the faculty of Color, or | 
judgment of colors. Color being an inherent | 
quality of matter, we need a special faculty | 
Color, we think, bears | 
the same relation to sight that music does | 


for its appreciation. 


to the sense of hearing. To hear does not 


| pears of a dark hue, a considerable remove 
from white, and brown is still darker, then 
his sense of color resolves hues into mere 
light and shade. A crayon picture to him 
is the same as a picture with all the natural 
colors, A photographic instrument takes a 
picture according to the light and shade; 
the color red takes nearly black. Cherry- 
red hair, in a photograph, will show black ; 
while blue, such as we have in silk ribbons, 
inclines to take white, because it reflects a 
great deal of light, while red absorbs con- 
siderable light. As a photograph, then, 
may be said to recognize the light and shade 
of pictures, so the eye alone, as a mere visual 
organ, recognizes simply light and shade, 
and colors are only a greater or less degree 
of light and shade ; the perception of color 
depending not on the eye alone, but on an 
| organic condition of the brain, Between 


presuppose talent to judge of the qualities | phrenologists and those who are inclined to 
of sounds musically considered. Many per- | criticise their teachings, there has been a 
sons have sharp hearing power, but music | controversy on this subject, and we confi- 
is not musical to them. They hear music | dently believe that if the scientific men will 
as noise, and only noise; but to the man | continue their investigations, they will find 
who appreciates music, it is also noise, but | in the brain a nerve center for the appreci- 
noise with certain elements of harmony and | ation of the faculty of Color. At any rate 


rhythm which charm him, In like manner 
light and shade are recognized by vision, 
but the quality of color is something be- 
sides mere light and shade, as music is 
something besides mere noise. We often 
detect in the form of the head just above 
the middle of the arch of the eyebrow a se- 
rious depression, or want of development in 
that region, and ninety-nine times in a hun- 
dred the subject confesses to a deficiency in 
the judgment of color. We remember one 
man who had such a want of development, 
and we told him that he appeared to be de- 
ficient in the judgment of colors. There 
was a carpet on the floor of the room where 
we sat, with peculiarly bright colors—scar- 
let, crimson, and green; and pointing to a 
patch of scarlet, we asked him what color it 
was, and he said he thought it was “a 
brownish, reddish, greenish color,” showing 
plainly he knew little or nothing of colors. 
The truth is, a man who is deficient in the 
faculty of Color may have excellent eyesight, 


we do not fear for Phrenology in the event 
of the discussion. Men are blind in other 
faculties as well as that of Color. Some men 
can not remember forms. Why not call 
them form-blind on the same principle, since 
it is through the eye that we appreciate 
forms in the distance? Why not saya man 
is mechanism-blind because when looking 
at machinery he doesn’t see its mechanical 
fitness or adaptation? Why not say a man 
is music-deaf? He has as good hearing as 
anybody, but music to him is noise and 
jargon. Another man may be very hard 
of hearing, yet he drinks in music with de- 
light and appreciates its harmonies. A man 
is sometimes art-blind, and now and then 
a man is reason-blind, just as some are 
courage-blind or property-blind. Such per- 
sons see, hear, taste, smell, feel, but things 
are not valuable to them in a financial 
sense or an artistic sense, or a mechanical 
sense, or in the sense of form or color. If 
an organ in the brain be accepted for each 
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mental faculty, the subject is cleared up. | 
If we have a brain organ for each function, | 
such as color, music, mechanisn, form, mag- | 
nitude, and the eye is the means by which 
we get knowledge of distant and external 
things, it is no more logical to talk about 
color-blindness than it is to talk of blindness 
in respect to any other faculty which gains 
its knowledge by observation through vision. 

The question has been asked, why can a 
man detect one color and not all colors? 
If a phrenological faculty appreciates colors, 
and it can appreciate red or green, why can 
it not appreciate all colors? If the organ 
be weak or deficient, it may be stimulated 
by some colors, so that it will appreciate 
them to a certain extent; but those who 
are deficient in respect to any color or shade 
of color, may be presumed not to see red 
and green as other people do, or as it ought 
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to be seen. It is different to them, doubt- 


start. 
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less, from what it is to a man whose faculty 
of Color is perfect. The same principle ap- 
plies in the case of a man who is dyspepti- 
cal; he can digest some things, but not a// 
things. He may digest lean beef or eggs, 
but not be able to digest sugar or starch or 
turnips. But he has a stomach just as much 
as the man who can digest everything. In 
music there are those who will appreciate 
plain marches, but give them complicated 
harmonies and they experience a painful 
sensation. Everybody knows that the mu- 
sical sense may be cultivated. Persons com- 
mencing music are delighted with simple 
airs, and as the musical faculty becomes 
cultivated they advance to more intricate 
and complicated harmonies, This is a fact 
of universal knowledge and observation. 
Just so artistic culture will give one a sense 
of colors far superior to what he had at the 
N. S. 























BUTTER. 


Early History —Its Present Use— What is Butter? — 
Wholesomeness of Butter— Troublesome Butter— 
Barbarously Expensive. 


Wwe first made butter? Perhaps some 

one reading this question will smile 
and be tempted to class said inventor with 
the hypothetical individual upon whom San- 
cho Panza pours his blessings as the invent- 
or of sleep. The memory will incontinently 
revert to that oldest of all books, the history 
of Job, and recall his expression of washing 
his feet with butter, as a settler of the an- 
cient pedigree of said oleaginous substance. 





But a little investigation will show that the 
translation of this and other similar pas- 
sages of sacred writ is imperfect. Cream 
was a substance much used for anointing 
the feet by the ancients, and it is believed 
that this may be translated cream even more 
correctly than butter. Even in the appar- 
ently plain passage in Proverbs, ‘ The churn- 
ing of milk bringeth forth butter,’’ might 
with equal and perhaps better propriety be 
“the pressing of milk bringeth forth cheese.” 
It is supposed that most of the Biblical words 
translated butter really mean cream. 
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This view is partly sustained by the fact | 
that the oldest Greek writers speak of milk 
and cheese, but say nothing of butter, 
while, if it had been of origin so ancient as 
popularly supposed, they must have known 
of it. Neither Aristotle nor Hippocrates 
make any mention of it dietetically. The 
Greeks first obtained their knowledge of it 
from the Scythians, or the Thracians, while 
the Romans obtained theirs from the Ger- 
mans, calling it “oil of milk,” and it was 
used medicinally. ‘In the time of Christ it 
was chiefly used as an ointment in the baths 
and as a medicine.” A little later Dioscori- 
des calls attention to the fact that fresh 
butter made of ewes’, or goats’, milk was 
served at table instead of oil, and that it 
took the place of fat in making pastry, thus 
indicating the introduction of a novelty. In 
most warm countries, especially in the 
southern part of Europe, it is now very little 
used, dietetically, olive oil supplying its place. 
Herodotus gives some interesting details of 
the manner in which it was made by the 
Scythians. The milk was contained in large 
pails and beaten a long time, this labor be- 
ing performed by captives taken in war. 
Pliny, speaking of butter-making among the 
Romans, says: “It is produced by agitating 
the milk in long vessels with a narrow open- 
ing.” 

ITS PRESENT USE, 

In all countries which now boast of mod- 
ern civilization, unless it be a few of those 
in Southern Europe, its manufacture and 
use are enormous. In 1871 the United 
States produced five hundred and fourteen 
millions of pounds, of which not quite four 
millions were exported, leaving five hundred 
and ten millions to be consumed here. In, 
most families it is considered rather as a 
necessity than a luxury, and the idea of doing 
without it is never entertained. Fashion 
has to some extent dispensed with its 
presence on the dinner-table, but that is 
not from any motive of saving it, for 
usually the quantity is more than made up 
in the gravies and sauces which take its 
place as appetizers. The mode of its use is 
always that of a condiment, being never 
eaten by itself. In this respect it fails to 





answer the requisite of a food by the test 


which we proposed some time since in an 
article on “ Condiments.” We have never 
heard of any creature living on it exclusively, 
excepting a dog fed upon it as an experi- 
ment, and he continued to eat of it irregular- 
ly for sixty days. He “ grew very fat, but died 
of inanition,” which was rather unfortunate 
for the reputation of fat as an aliment. 
“During the whole of the experiment he 
exhaled a strong odor of butyric acid, his 
hair felt greasy, and his skin was unctuous 
and covered with a fatty layer.” This looks 
very much as if the butter was trying to 
escape by every possible avenue, and that, 
too, without digestion. “At the autopsy 
all the tissues and organs were infiltrated 
with fat.” “ The liver was in the state called 
in pathological anatomy fatty.” It is very 
evident that “fat” and “butter” here are 
used interchangeably, and this - naturally 
provokes the inquiry, 
WHAT IS BUTTER? 


An excellent authority says that “ butter 
is the oily or fatty constituent of all good 
milk, mechanically united or held in suspen- 
sion by the solution of caseine or cheesy 
matter in the water. It is already formed 
in the udder of the cow, and the operations 
required after it leaves the udder to produce 
it effect merely the separation, more or less 
complete, of the butter from the cheese and 
the whey.” Analysis of a medium quality 
gives the following results : 

Pure fat or oil 

Caseine or curd 

Water and salt 


This, of course, refers to butter as it ordi- 
narily comes upon the table ready to eat. 
The fat is composed of margarine and 
oleire, about forty of the former and sixty 
of the latter in summer butter, while in 
winter the proportions are nearly reversed. 
The larger proportions of oleine in summer 
butter make an article of greater richness. 
These substances are so nearly like the 
constituents of other fats that they are said 
to be interchangeable, and on that fact rests 
the basis of the manufacture of oleo-marga- 
rine from the tallow of beef. In other words, 
it is claimed that the fat of the animal before 
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it has passed into the milk is so nearly like 
that which is formed in the milk that a little 
chemical manipulation will convert the fat 
into butter without its going through the 


milk. A good deal of curiosity has been | 


excited on this subject, and what is more, 
a large quantity of the imitation butter has 
been put upon the market, much of which | 
can be detected by the tallowy flavor and | 
appearance. If there is any of it so thor- 


oughly changed that it can not be distin- 


guished from butter, we can only know that 
fact from the assurances of the manufac- 
turers. The annoying part is, that the flavor 
sometimes disappears on long exposure to 
the air, and that which you supposed to be 
well-flavored butter becomes unendurable.* 


WHOLESOMENESS OF BUTTER. 


There has been no small amount of in- 
dignation expressed at this adulteration, but 
the point of the complaint lies in the taste 
more than in any other quality. The sup- 
posed superiority of butter for dietetic pur- 
poses does not consist in its easier digestion, 
for that isa myth. Almost any sort of fat 


is more easily digested than butter of the 
same temperature. Butter is more frequent- 
ly eaten cold, but melted butter more readily 
disorders the stomach than most other fats. 
Pereira attributes this fact to the larger 
number of volatile acids which it contains. 
We fancy this fact will be new to many a 
reader who has not hitherto examined the 
subject. If we speak of the unwholesome 
effects of grease and of shortening, we are 
very apt to be met by the calm assurance 
that the speaker does not eat fat, and is 
careful to use for shortening only the best 
of butter. Now, if butter is fat in all its es- 
sential elements, and is even worse in its 
indigestibility, then these people have been 
deceiving themselves. Our advice to them 
would be never to cook butter into any- 
thing ; never to use melted butter; and as 
soon as possible to make their food palata- 
ble without any butter at all. As one of 
our medical writers seriously says: “ Bread 





* According to an item in the New York 7imes, a 

of oleo ine was somehow mixed in with 

the display of ** dairy ” products lately made in New 

York by the American Institute, and the critics and 
judges were challenged to point it out !—Ep. P. J. 





and butter is very good for breakfast and 
supper, but let the quantity of butter be as 
small as possible.” After getting as far as 
that, we might wish something else for 
breakfast ; we might even put the two meals 
| together, and instead of the butterless bread 
| we would have a glorious feast. Vota dene, 

the man who gave the above advice about 

| bread and butter for breakfast and supper, 
| was not a hygienist. 


TROUBLESOME BUTTER. 


| This article is an excellent illustration of 
| the trouble we take to secure some articles 
| which after all are of very little use to us. 
Some one has well said that the making of 
“ gilt-edged butter” is one of the fine arts. 
So it is, and if the Philadelphia article does 
not bring more than one dollar per pound, 
it is only because this sort of work is done 
on a large scale and the demand is practi- 
cally unlimited. The entire cost can hardly 
be taken into account. In the first place 
the cattle must be of good breed ; they must 
be well sheltered, bedded, and cared for ; 
they must not be fed anything that will taint 
the milk (and there are many such things), 
nor should they be able to get such things 
in their pasture. Their udders must be 
washed and wiped dry before milking, and 
the hands must be clean. The utensils also, 
the pails, pans, and strainers, must be so 
carefully washed as to remove every particle 
of the previous taint of milk and be scalded 
and dried, nor must any odor of any kind 
be allowed in the apartment to which the 
milk is carried, and in which it is kept. 
Even the butter, and of course the cheese, 
must be kept in a separate apartment. The 
churning utensils and the butter-workers 
must receive equally scrupulous attention ; 
indeed, the details are almost literally end- 
less, even to the temperature at which it is 
kept, the currents of air which pass over it, 
the time which the cream is kept, the tem- 
perature at which it is churned, and the 
rapidity of that operation ; the water with 
which the butter is washed, or the care with 
which water, as well as all contact with the 
hands, is kept from it; the character of the 
seasoning, the amount of working, the kind 
and cleanliness of the vessels which finally 
receive it for market, the company it keeps 
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on its way thither, as well as the state of the 
weather at that time. 

It will be readily perceived that the risks 
run before the butter reaches the purchaser 
are so numerous as to make the purchase 
of any quantity a delicate matter. How 
shall any one keep himself primed as a but- 
ter-taster ? How shall he know how it will 
taste in the various purposes for which it is 
to be used? If he can not afford the very 
best, how shall he know that he is not get- 
ting cheated? Or perhaps we should say 
“she,” as in families it is in many places 
the housekeeper who makes such purchases. 
If any one thinks it an easy matter, let him 
eat at about twenty different tables, and if 
he is at all nice in his tastes, he will change 
his mind. 


But the trouble is not ended yet. After 


the butter is purchased, it must be kept 
where it will get no taint; where it will be 
cool at all seasons; for once melted, it can 
never be quite restored. Here comes in the 
item for ice, which would not otherwise be 
wanted. But why spin out the long list ? 
If any one will but stop to think, he will 


find butter one of the most troublesome as 
well as expensive items in the domestic 
economy. But this is not all. It is 


BARBAROUSLY EXPENSIVE 


in its production. It requires about one 
acre of pasturage to keep a cow during the 
grazing season. It requires probably more 
than the average product of an acre of 
meadow or cultivated ground to keep her 
during the remainder of the year. The 
pasturage is comparatively inexpensive. In- 
deed, for barbarous people, who do not cul- 
tivate land, it is tolerable economy to have 
cattle that can graze on unappropriated 
land and bring in the product in the shape 
of milk and meat. 
it would be economical to turn the milk into 
butter and cheese, would depend partly 
upon whether those substances were nutri- 
tious or not. We have already discussed 
the subject of the nutrition in fat, and as 
butter is fat, we will say »o more on that 
point than to suppose a man trying to live 
on the product of that acre of pasturage 
and that acre of cultivated land as brought 


But whether even then | 





in by the cow. It is true he may exchange 
it for something more nutritious and live on 
that, but will the butter furnish anything 
more nutritious to the purchaser than it did 
to the producer? Or has the purchaser 
merely sacrificed so much to gratify his 
taste for a condiment? Do people acquire 
wealth in the butter-dairying business be- 
cause the product is of intrinsic value, or 
because people are willing to part with cer- 
tain things that are of intrinsic value in or- 
der to tickle the palate? To put it in an- 
other form, how many people could be fed 
on the grain, roots, or fruits that might be 
raised on these two acres which now pro- 
duce an article which as milk partially feeds 
only a few, and as butter feeds no one? We 
should say, at a moderate estimate, six per- 
sons. If this is correct, then whatever may 
be the glamour of the profits of a few who 
are making an article which the many are 
willing to pay a high price for, is the country 
as a whole profiting by butter-dairying as 
it would by grain-farming or fruit-raising ? 

Of course, we are speaking now of the 
amount raised for home consumption, the 
quantities which we sell to each other. And 
these after all are the great items. Refer- 
ence to the figures of production and expor- 
tation which are quoted in the first part of 
this article, will show that we export only 
about one one-hundred-and-twenty-seventh 
part of the butter produced, and that the in- 
come from this source amounted in 1870-1 
to much less than one million of dollars. 

In this enumeration of particulars we see 
that we have omitted an item of no smail 
cost, the fencing of fields and inclosures, to 
which the country is subject because of the 
great number of cattle kept for dairying, 
and this of itself is an immense outlay. The 
entire practice of cattle-raising and dairy- 
farming might well be called a relic of the 
barbaric ages ; and we wish the majority of 
people might see it so and devote their 
labor and their skill to those things which 
produce a better hygienic and economical 
result, JULIA COLMAN. 
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A CHEERFUL temper, joined with inno- 
cence, will make beauty attractive, knowl- 
edge delightful, and wit good-natured, 





A SORE SUBFECT—SHOES. 





A SORE SUBJECT—SHOES. 


N OT long since our attention was drawn 
1 to a query addressed by some one to 
the editor of a scientific publication in this 
wise: “Is there in the civilized world a 
shoemaker who can and will make a proper 
covering for a human foot?” At once 
memory recurred to the displays of elegant 
leather-work in the windows of the numer- 
ous shoe-stores of New York, at some of 
which we have occasionally lingered to gaze 
on the ingenious devices of shape and em- 
broidery, and to ponder upon the strange 
anatomical fancies of the men who devised 
them. 

Our first figure is from the advertisement 
of a prominent manufacturer of ladies’ shoes, 
and is a representation of a pattern much in 
vogue, called, we believe, the ‘ Maude.” 


A FasHIONABLE SHOE, 


There is no attempt at exaggeration, for the 
engraver has copied the pattern exactly for 
trade purposes. Our lady readers will at 
once recognize the fidelity of the shape, 
especially as regards the position and height 
of the heel. Need it be said that the wear- 
ing of such a shoe or “boot” tends to dis- 
tort and injure the foot? A modicum of 
intelligence at once declares the “ thing” in- 
consistent with nature and absurd in reason, 

If we examine the sole of shoes ordinarily 
worn by peuple, we shall find that it is nar- 
rowed much at the part where the toes 
cover it ; the narrowing begins at the region 
corresponding with the ball of the foot, and 
the corners are more or less rounded, In 
the illustration of a natural foot, or one 
which has not undergone the squeezing, 





cramping process, which in the course of 
years produces the very common deformity 
shown in the next engraving, we are shown 
the line of tread which passes nearly under 
the center of the great-toe joint, and back- 
ward under the center of the heel. The 
lines drawn upon the outline of the sole 
show how completely out of harmony with 
nature is such a shape. The line of tread, 
instead of being straight, is broken at the 
ball of the great toe, and turns in the direc- 
tion which that important member is forced 
to take by the obliquity of the sole and the 
unyielding upper leather. 


Line oF TREAD. Common Sove. 

One would think that it was bad enough 
for the feet and limbs to wear high and 
misplaced heels, but when to their distort- 
ing influence is added the cramping and 
twisting of the narrow-toed sole, it is a won- 
der indeed that any intelligent person will 
submit to the torture arising from corns and 
enlarged joints, notwithstanding it is dic- 
tated by fashion. Not only is the foot de- 
formed, in some instances becoming as mis- 
shapen as represeated, but the Icgs and 
body suffer in various ways from the un- 
natural attitudes into which they are forced, 
even serious forms of-nervous and muscular 
disease being occasioned by the general de- 
rangement of the mechanical function. 

An American writer who has given much 
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attention to the subject of foot-dressing, sug- | The shoe, we know, on the contrary, is more 
gests for the sole the shape “ Eureka,” as an | or less restrictive to the muscular action, 
approximation to what will perfectly meet | close, unventilated, and in some forms, 
the requirements of a natural foot. This | especially those with a long row of buttons 


reminds us of the ancient sandal and of | 


Ancient SANDAL. 





| which are affected by fashionable people, 

& Dass or Wannew Soame. _ it gives no little trouble and inconvenience 

; | to adjust it. 

the old foot-coverings, when men and wom- | we have no desire to return to the use 
en were accustomed to exercise a great deal, of the sandal; we think it unnecessary, for 
and had the feet kept there, which enabled | there is wisdom and talent enough in Eu- 
them to walk according to their pleasure. | rope and America to invent a foot-dressing 
Modern civilization, in spite of its wonderful | which will combine the advantages of the 
scientific and mechanical progress, has | sandal with the neatness of the modern 
shown no improvement upon the shoe of | choe, There is elegance enough shown in 
the past, but rather retrogression; for the the shoe trade, can we not secure comfort 
also? If the*skillful mechanic at his bench 





Tue Eureka, 
LD Forms oF Foot-Dress. 
sandal, with all its primitive simplicity, pos- 
sessed healthful features which the mod- | will only ecognize nature, as he shapes the 
ern leather shoe can not claim. For in- | last and cuts out the upper, and will aim to 
stance, the sandal gave free play to the | secure a result which shall unite comfort, 
muscles and bones, admitted the air to the | protection, neatness, and simplicity, he will 
skin, and was easily put on or taken off. | make ihe world his debtor. D. 
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HOT SPRINGS 


[A good deal has been written about this 
interesting region in late years, but it has 
been mainly in the interest of business. 
The following article comes to us from 
an occasional contributor, who has visited 
the place and frankly narrates her experi- 
ence.—ED.] 

MONG all the water-cures or resorts 

where water is used to alleviate dis- 
ease, by either baths or drinking, none at- 
tract more interest or possess greater health- 
restoring powers than these springs. A 
visit to the Hot Springs the past winter by 
the writer was attended with much pleas- 
ure and also benefit. In writing of resorts 
of this kind, there are two styles usually 
adopted —one, of the people or individual 
who receives benefit from the patronage of 
visitors and health-seekers, and the other 
the cases of those who have received ben- 


efit and are anxious to reveal it to others, | 


or are solicited to do so by the first class. 
As most of the information obtainable 


concerning the springs is in either one or | 
the other of these forms, the observations | 
| hundred gallons every minute, and the tem- 
| perature from 95 to 150 degrees Fahrenheit. 


of the writer during a short visit may be of 
interest to some, but they are not prompted 
by either of the above reasons. 

Leaving the North a few days after New 
Year’s, about the season of the commence- | 
ment of the first “spell” of the intense cold 
weather of this year, I journeyed to the Hot 


Springs by way of St. Louis. Leaving that 


city by the Iron Mountain Railroad in the | 


morning at nine, you pass through the 


center of the State of Arkansas, reaching | 
Malvern at five the following morning., 


Malvern is nearly fifty miles south of Little 
Rock. From there you take the stage to 
the springs, twenty-one miles distant. To 


an invalid the stage ride is certainly the | 


most trying part of the journey, and it is 
safe to remark that the most healthy person 
is not particularly delighted. There may 
be rougher roads than the one from Mal- 
vern to Hot Springs, but it has not been in 
the experience of the writer to find any. 
However, you at length arrive at one of the 
hotels, where comforts and attendance that 
greet you are a positive surprise to one who 
is occupied with reflections on the ride 


OF ARKANSAS. 


through the barren “ piney woods” country, 
and who possesses the knowledge that all 
supplies and necessaries of life at the springs 
have to be hauled over that road. The 
hotels are numerous, and of grades to suit 
all classes in taste and price. 

To a traveler or one who has visited 
many resorts, the first impression of Hot 
Springs is not very favorable. The situation 
is a narrow valley or notch through which 
runs a small stream, and at its side a single 
street; for nearly two miles the valley does 
not exceed two hundred feet in width, and 
in many places it is much narrower, the 
mountains rising abruptly on both sides. 
At either end, however, this mere channel 
widens and opens out into the rolling, 
mountainous country. 

The springs are on the slope and at the 
foot of the mountain on the east side of the 





| cook an egg in a few minutes. 


valley, and are all within a space of fifty 
acres. They are some fifty in number, and 
vary in flow and temperature ; the combined 
discharge being estimated at about four 


The hottest of the springs, it is said, will 
The abun- 
dance of the supply and the varying temper- 
atures make it easy to regulate the water 
for the baths. 

If, as I said, the first impression of a vis- 
itor is unfavorable toward Hot Springs, a 
little time will work a change in his views. 
In a few days one has looked into the first 
point of interest, the springs, examined 
them all, drank of the different waters, made 
some study of, and tried to solve, the phe- 
nomenon of their existence. Then the beau- 
ties of the mountain scenery are considered, 
and one feels the invigorating influences of 
the mountain air, The attention is drawn 
to the grand opportunities for beautifying 
the mountain sides, the facilities at hand for 
making the surroundings of the springs a 
park unequaled by those of any watering- 
place in the country. With these probable 
developments of the place, the imagination 
is soon picturing a brilliant future for “ Hot 





Springs.”” It sees in a near future good 
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railway communication with all prominent 
points, a number of fine and large hotels, 
elegant bath - houses, and great crowds of 
visitors. 

As an intermediate resort for visitors 
from the far northern and the far southern 
points, it seems to us that there is none bet- 
ter. The time of my visit, the months of 
January and February, is considered the 
most unpleasant as regards weather, but 
there was little of that for me to complain 
of; indeed, the weather was more desirable 
and comfortable than was reported as pre- 
vailing at more southern points. The pleas- 
antest seasons are the three months follow- 
ing October rst and April rst, and I will 
venture the opinion here, that as much ben- 
efit to health.can be obtained by a visit to 
the springs and a judicious use of the wa- 
ters at either of these seasons as can be ob- 
tained at any other place. 

Nearly every person visiting Hot Springs 
consults a physician as to the use of the 
waters. This is enjoined on all, and while 
it is a custom originated for the benefit of 
the doctors, still it is the best thing to do, 
even if one is not requiring other medical 
treatment or advice. The directions ob- 
tained from a physician relate to the temper- 
ature of the bath suitable for the patient, the 
time to remain in, the quantity of water to 
drink, and from which spring. 

The bathing is done at the bath-houses 
connected with the hotels, or at separate 
establishments for bathing. The plain tub 
bath is given with the water from 92° to 
98°, and the time from six to ten minutes. 
The hot water is brought to the bather in 
a tin can of the shape of a tea-pot, from 
which one can drink if he wishes. To this 
bath can be added the vapor and pack. 
The vapor is taken in tight closets, under 
which the hot water is carried, the va- 
por ascending through openings in the floor. 
Temperature in the vapor is from 100° to 
115°. After from three to five minutes in 
the vapor, the bather is taken out and 
packed in blankets for about ten minutes, 
which produces a profuse perspiration. 

On coming out of the bath a thorough 
rubbing is given by negro attendants, many 
of whom have become by long practice very 





expert as rubbers, and it is a feature of the 
baths which adds materially to the benefits. 
In this connection the visitor is informed 
that one of the curiosities of the springs is 
the negro bather, “ Professor Robinson,” at 
the Rector bath-house. The professor is 
well versed in all the different kinds of treat- 
ment, and although uneducated, says he 
can “read a towel” and “moderate the 
system” better than any educated nigger 
at the springs. When the professor squares 
himself and starts his favorite hymn, “ The 
Lord sent me to rub and I did rub, and to 
hear what the sinners say,” the person who 
is under his towel will believe that he is 
going to do as he says: “I'll done bust yer 
skin clar off, Massa, this time shuah.” 

To receive benefit, one should stay at 
least a month at the springs. The usual 
number of baths for a course is twenty-one, 
and few persons are able to take this num- 
ber in successive days without interruption, 
and it is considered desirable not to bathe 
for a few days before leaving the springs. 
The number of twenty-one baths is chosen 
as about the number to get the system well 
under the influence of the baths. Persons 
suffering from serious diseases had better 
expect to remain at the springs for several 
months. As a remedial agent it seems 
to be admitted that the hot waters are very 
efficient as an aid to other treatments, and 
I believe that much of the good that is at- 
tributed to the water comes from the sys- 
tematic course pursued, the waters simply 
acting as a cleanser and invigorator to the 
system. 





- 


A POWERFUL GLUE.—The Turks 


lue 
diamonds and other jewels to metal catiaap 
with a mixture made thus: Dissolve five or 
six bits of gum mastic, each the size of a 


large pea, in as much spirits of wine as will 
render it liquid. In another vessel dissolve 
in brandy as much isinglass, previously 
softened in water, as will make a two-ounce 
phial of strong glue, adding two small bits 
of gum ammoniac, which must be rubbed 
until dissolved. Then mix the whole with 
heat. Keep in a phial closely stoppered. 
When it is to be , set the phial in boilin 
water. This cement resists moisture, an 
it is said to be able to unite effectively 
surfaces of polished steel. 
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Poison-Ivy and Virginia 
CrEEPER.—The editor of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JourNAL has been solicited by several corre- 
spondents to give them some advice with re- 
gard to the appearance and habit of poison- 
ivy so that they can avoid its poisonous in- 
fluences. Brief answer has been made, and 
some suggestions relating to the treatment 
of those who have been poisoned. The Sci- 
entific American \ately published a description 
of the poison-ivy and the Virginia creeper, 
and as both plants are much alike to the su- 
perficial observer, we avail ourselves of the 
opportunity to publish in this place repre- 
sentations of the two plants. 

The poison-ivy, or in scientific language, 
rhus toxicodendron, is also called poison-oak 


Porson-Ivy. 


and mercury-vine. In the Middle States it 
is pretty generally known among people of 
the farming class as mercury. There are two 
varieties of the poison-ivy which are so 
marked, that they have been considered dis- 
tinct species. One of these is a small erect 
or recumbent shrub, rather weak in appear- 
ance, which has leaves of three leaflets, ovate, 
and variously notched or lobed. This is the 
variety figured in the engraving. The other 
is distinguished by its climbing habit ; woody 
stem; is covered with a grayish, scaly bark 
from one to four inches in thickness ; throws 
out throughout its whole length myriads of 
thread -like, densely - aggregated rootlets, 
which help to bind it to its support. It is 
extremely common and familiar enough to 
the ruralist, being often seen infolding large 





trees and extending to some distance above 
the ground. Like the other variety its leaves 
consist of three leaflets, which are smooth 
and having entire margins. Both varieties, 
when wounded, exude a milky juice, which 
becomes black on exposure to the air, and 
on fabric forms an indelible stain. 

The Virginia creeper (ampelopsis ginque- 
JSolta), called by some the five-finger, is a very 
graceful woody vine, an extensive climber, 
but unlike the rus, climbs by means of ten- 
drils, the ends of which terminate in sucker- 
like disks. This alone when understood 
constitutes a striking difference in the ap- 
pearance of the trunks of the two trees, but 
the structure of the leaves forms one equally 
noticeable. In the Virginia creeper they are 


Vircinia CREEPER. 


divided into five oblong toothed leaflets of a 
dark, shining green, and with very prominent 
veins and ribs. In the autumn they assume 
the richest shades of scarlet, crimson, and 
purple, and as the plants are seen climbing 
and entwining among the foliage of some ev- 
ergreen, or trailing over fences and walls, 
they form one of the brightest ornaments of 
the season. The leaves of the poison-ivy are 
also colored in autumn, but the tints are not 
as brilliant as those of the creeper, and are 
usually of various shades of yellow and dull 
red. As regards the Virginia creeper, it has 
no noxious effect. In fact,no native Amer- 
ican vine having five-parted leaves is poison- 
ous. 


A New Application of Schlie- 
MAN’S DISCOVERIES.—A scientific writer in 
the London Atheneum advances the theory 
that the remains found at Mycenz, instead of 
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being the actual form and feature of Homeric 
heroes, once belonged to some of the barbar- 
ic Gothic chiefs who overran Greece in thé 
Christian era, and he brings a long array of rea- 
sons: I. The style of ornamentation of many 
of the golden objects belongs to the north. 2. 
The layers of pebbles under and over the 
bodies are another northern feature. 3. The 
sword-hilt lying across the loins according 
to barbaric custom, and not on the right 
shoulder as a Greek would have worn it; the 
absence of greaves, and the enormous lengths 
of the swords, and the fact that one of them 
had a wooden sheath, are northern peculiari- 
ties. 4. The resemblance of the ornamented 
tombstones to the sculptured stones of Scot- 
land. 5. The shape of the chariot-wheels, 
identical with those sculptured in tombstones 
from Kivik in Sweden. 6. Obsidian arrow- 
heads of marked Scandinavian type. 7. Iron 
keys. 8. The similarity in shape of the gold 
crowns to the bronze diadems of North Ger- 
many. 9. The presence of crystal, not used 
for ornamentation until late Roman times. 
10. Gold signet-rings of a degraded rather 
than a primitive art. 

The author’s theory is, that some Gothic 
chiefs slain in the invasions were buried here 
with their plundered treasures, as Alaric was 
buried in the Busento. Some objects would 
thus be Gothic, and others the plunder of con- 
quered cities. This view accounts for the 
absence of coins and inscriptions. The un- 
doubted early pottery would be the rubbish 
disturbed in digging the grave. The theory 
also accounts quite satisfactorily for other 
anomalous facts. 


Guinea Hens, it is said, in addition 
to laying more and better eggs than common 
fowl, will, each of them, keep an acre of po- 
tatoes clear of beeties, and answer the pur- 
pose of a barometer in predicting changes of 
the weather. 


Skulls and Brains.—At the recent 
meeting of the Anthropological Congress in 
Paris, Dr. Lebon gave the results of his ex- 
perimental researches upon the relation of 
the volume of the cranium to the intelligence. 
We find abstracts of the paper in foreign 
journals, and select a few-points which may 
interest our readers. The doctor has studied 
many skulls of many races, and is satisfied 
that the degree of intelligence is proportion- 
ate to the capacity of the cranium. The best 
endowed races have the greatest average 
cranial volume, and in any race the biggest 
heads have “ the most brains,” in a figurative 
as well as a literal sense. No doubt there 
are individual exceptions, but the general 
law is none the less true. 

Among his measurements of heads Dr. 
Lebon has made more than twelve hundred 
from living subjects in Paris, and by a series 
of curves he shows their relative develop- 
ment. He arranges them in five classes, 
which stand as follows according to size, the 
biggest being put at the head: (1) literary 
and scientific men; (2) the Parisian bourgeoisie, 





or middle class ; (3) the old nobility ; (4) do- 
mestic servants ; (5) peasants. 

As a rule, women were found to have less 
weight of brain than men. Some have 
thought that the difference in stature and 
weight of body accounts sufficiently for this ; 
but, according to Dr. Lebon, the law still 
holds after making allowance for this differ- 
ence. It is, moreover, a curious fact that 
among the superior races the female cranium 
is proportionally smaller than among the in- 
ferior races. He believes this to be due to tne 
comparatively unimportant part that woman 
plays in the work of modern civilization. 


A STORY OF SCIENCE. 


A philosopher sat in his easy-chair, 
Looking as grave as Milton ; 

He wore a solemn, mysterious air, 
As he Canada Balsam spilt on 

A strip of glass, as a slide, to prepare 
For a mite taken out of his Stilton. 


He took his microscope out of its case, 
And settled the focus rightly: 

The light, thrown back from the mirror's face 
Came glimmering upward brightly ; 

He put the slide with the mite in place, 
And fixed on the cover tightly. 


He turned the instrument up and down, 
Till, getting a proper sight, he 
Exclaimed—as he gazed with a puzzled 
frown— 
“Good gracious!” and “ Highty-tighty ! 
The sight is enough to alarm the town— 
A mite is a monster mighty !” 


From t’other end of the tube, the mite 
Regarded our scientific ; 

To his naked eye,*as you'll guess, the sight 
Of a man was most terrific ; 

But reversing the microscope made him quite 
The opposite of magnific. 


“One sees the truth through this tube so 
tall,” 
Said the mite, as he squinted through it ; 
“Man is not so wondrously big after all, 
If the mite-world only knew it!” 


MORAL. 


Mem.—Whether a thing is large or small 
Depends on the way you view it! 
—London Fun. 


Socrates on Farming.—According 
to this one of the wisest of the ancient philos- 
ophers, “ Agriculture is an employment the 
most worthy the application of man—the most 
ancient and the most suitable to his nature. It 
is the common nurse of persons in every age 
and condition of life. It is the source of health, 
strength, plenty, and riches, and of a thou- 
sand sober delights and honest pleasures. 
It is the mistress and school of sobriety, tem- 
perance, justice, religion, and, in short, of all 
virtues—civil and military.” 

Let those who are disposed to repine in 
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the midst of their fields and to sigh for other 
employments, take notice. 


Keep the Orchards Up.—People 
who are fortunate enough to own fruit trees 
are too much disposed as a class to neglect 
them on account of age. Perhaps it is not 
commonly known that much can be done to 
improve an old and wretched orchard, sim- 
ply by encouraging the growing shoots and 
removing the old ones gradually. Not only 
the new top, but also the bole and other roots 
will feel the effect. An orchard needs care 
and thought, and if _ be. given, it will 
amply repay the owner. Keep the fruit trees 
free from all limbs that are of no use. Do 
not let the limbs get too old Renew your 
orchard several times in its life and its growth 
will thus be preserved. Thousands of farms 
to-day contain orchards which have gone to 
ruin for want of the little attention above in- 
dicated, and their owners feel entirely inno- 
cent of any neglect. Cold weather is the 
time for trimming up the trees and bushes. 


Time in Photography. — Photo- 
graphic operations seem to indicate the ne- 
cessity of some means of measuring exceed- 
ingly minute proportions of time as well as 
those of greater duration, and to indicate an 
indefinite extension on either side of the 
second. In taking photographs of rapidly- 
moving objects, we have been obliged to 
judge of the exposure requisite to bring out 
the half-tints by estimating differences of 
time varying’ between the one-fiftieth and the 
one one-hundred-and-twentieth of a second. 
Expressions of time like these are enormous, 
however, when compared with the time re- 
quired for other photographic experiments. 
Thus, in solar photography, according to the 
experiments of Mr. Waterhouse, an image 
was produced in a space of time not exceed- 
ing the one-nine-thousandth of a second, 
even when a slow photographic process was 
used ; and when a wet collodion was used, 
one-third of the above time only, or one 
twenty-seven-thousandth part of a second was 
required. This duration, however, incon- 
ceivably short as it may appear, will seem to 
be a tolerable length of time when we try to 
bring the mind to appreciate the rapidity with 
which Mr. Talbot performed his crucial ex- 
periment not long ago at the Royal Institu- 
tion, England, when he photographed a re- 
volving wheel with a hundred teeth on its 
periphery and making a hundred revolutions 
in a second, and illuminated with a single 
discharge of an electric battery. 

To the casual observer or reader of this 
experiment the wonderful part appears to be 
that the whole wheel, including each sepa- 
rate tooth, appeared perfectly well-defined 
and stationary in the photograph, though in 
reality it was moving with as great a velocity 
as multiplying wheels could communicate to 
it. A little further consideration will, how- 
ever, show that the time occupied by each 
revolution was a planetary cycle compared 
with the duration of the illuminating spark, 





which, according to the trustworthy experi- 
ments of Wheatstone, occupies only the mil- 
jionth part of a second. 


Artesian Wells,—In Iroquois County, 
Illinois, eighty-five miles south of Chicago, 
53,500,000 gallons of flowing water from ar- 
tesian wells are daily supplied for irrigating 
land. Nowell is over seventy-five feet deep. 
There are two hundred weils within a radius 
of twenty miles, all of small bore. The 
prairie is ninety feet above Lake Michigan, 
and there is no high land for two hundred 
miles which can furnish a fountain-head to 
these wells. Paris derives a flowing current 
of 6,000,000 gallons from two such wells. 
Three more wells are now being sunk, which, 
with the old ones, will give a subterranean 
supply ample for 3,000,000 of inhabitants. 
A correspondent of the Baltimore Sux says 
that engineers are confident the artesian river 
flowing under San Francisco, leading direct 
from the exhaustless lakes of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, is quite adequate to supply several cit- 
ies of its size.—American Manufacturer. 


Popular Statistics of New Vork. 
—There are at this moment no less than 12,- 
659 families in this State who live in log cab- 
ins. Of the more modern dwelling houses, 
598,013 are of wood, 98,298 of brick, and Ig,- 
718 of stone. Over one-half of all these 
buildings are reported as worth less than 
$2,000 each, over one-third as worth less than 
$1,000, and 7,134 as worth less than $50 
apiece. Of the 67,126 dwellings in New 
York County, 56,010 are valued at $5,000 and 
upward. 

Here are some additional facts in the sta- 
tistical line that are not without an interest 
for serious-minded people. Of 1,537,726 pro- 
ductively industrious New-Yorkers, 351,628 
are farmers or farm-hands. One-half of the 
working-women of the State are «ouse serv- 
ants, and there are no fewer than 137,416 of 
them. Over 150,000 men earn their bread as 
day-laborers. The machinists number 14,- 
666; the coopers, 8,971; the iron foundry 
operatives, 8,920; the blacksmiths, 19,803; 
the cabinet-makers, 7 963 ; the tanners, 4,268 ; 
the mill and factory operatives, 16,613; the 
printers, 12,328; the cigar-makers, 12,345, 
the painters and glaziers, 22,645; the car- 
penters and joiners, 52,192; the boot and 
shoe makers, 23,144. There are 50,903 
clerks, 40,407 tailors and seamstresses, and 
33,476 milliners and dress-makers. 

Passing to another classification we learn 
that 1,776,018 New-Yorkers are married, 
2,672,813 unmarried, 1,349 divorced; while 
of widows and widowers we have among us 
248,778. In the last census-year only one 
family in forty-five had a wedding. 


Salt as a Wheat-Fertilizer.—in 
an interesiing series of experiments recently 
made on the farm of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, the manurial value of 
salt was unmistakably indicated. An acre 
of wheat dressed with three hundred pounds 
of common salt yielded thirty-nine bushels 
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of grain, with a proportionate amount of 
straw ; while an adjoining acre, left unma- 
nured, produced only twenty-nine bushels 
per acre, with the straw imperfectly devel- 
oped. The entire cost of the crop is not 
stated, but this experiment shows that the 
additional ten bushels resulting from the salt 
were. produced at a cost of thirty cents each. 
In another case a piece of ground intended 
for wheat was plowed the preceding fall, and 
again in May, when it was sowed with salt 
and afterward plowed before seeding. On 
the rst and 2d of September wheat was sown 
at the rate of two bushels to the acre The 
crop when harvested, yielded, according to 
the estimate of the owner, Mr. John Parke, 
not’ less than forty bushels of grain to the 
acre, with a luxuriant growth of straw. From 
these and many similar cases the inference 
seems to be that salt is a specific for the 
wheat-crop, imparting solidity to the grain 
and firmness to the straw. But it must not 
be concluded that equally good results will 
always follow the application of salt.—Jfon- 
treal Gazette. 


A New Test for the Purity of 
W ater.—Convinced that potassic perman- 
ganate is the base of a very sensitive or delicate 
test, a Mr. W. C. Staples tells us in the Phar- 
maceutical Fournal that he began experiments 
with a view of finding a reagent that should 
act upon the nitrogenous matter and bring it 
under the influence of the permanganate. 
For this purpose he found that potassic hy- 
drate (caustic potash) could not be excelled ; 
and that four parts of potassic hydrate, with 
one part of potassic permanganate, and one 
hundred and sixty parts of distilled water, 
made the best solution. With such a solu- 
tion he has made many tests. One drop of 
the solution placed in a test-tube of distilled 
water remains of a beautiful pink hue for 
many hours, but the minutest trace of egg- 
albumen in the same quantity of water dis- 
charges the color at once. He states that he 
has used this test for some time with the 
most constant results ; and that if on the ad- 
dition of a drop of this solution to a half 
fluid ounce of water, it in a few hours shows 
a brownish precipitate with loss of color, he 
has invariably found such-water to contain 
an abnormal amount of organic matter. 
From our own experiments we are led to 
believe that in case the water examined is 
known to contain no iron or salts of that 
metal, this is an exceedingly delicate and re- 
liable test. The presence of iron in the wa- 
ter had best first be determined by the use of 
potassium sulpho-cyanide. If it give a 
brownish color on the addition of the sul- 
pho-cyanide, the test for organic matter can 
not be used successfully. 


Total Abstinence and Life In- 
surance,—The United Kingdom Temper- 
ance Provident Institution, London, has two 
sections: one for insuring the lives of total 





abstainers ; the other, the lives of moderate 
drinkers. The experience of the office, as 
shown in their report for the past year, has 
been as follows: The number of deaths ex- 
pected during the year in the total abstinence 
section was 179; the actual deaths were 132. 
The number expected in the moderation sec- 
tion was 291; the actual number was 2%o. 
Thus, whilst the total abstainers saved 47 
lives out of 179, the moderate drinkers saved 
only 11 lives out of 291. 


Ammonia versus Malaria.—The 
Augusta (Ga ) Chronicle says: “ The Georgia 
Chemical Works, which are of a very exten- 
sive character, and manufacture annually 
large quantities of commercial fertilizers, are 
situated in the southern suburbs of the city, 
on South Boundary Street. This portion of 
the city is low and damp, and the people liv- 
ing there had always been subject to chills 
and fever and other malarial diseases. We 
say had been subject, for yesterday morning 
Mr. Lowe, of the chemical works, informed us 
that the works had exterminated malaria in 
their neighborhood. He contended that since 
the company commenced operations it had 
routed chills, etc.; and that persons living 
near there who once suffered a great deal, 
suffer now on South Boundary no more. The 
effect of the works on the health of the country 
adjacent had been as marked as it had been 
beneficial. There could be no doubt as to the 
cause of the change. A practical test had 
been applied in the buildings of the company. 
Men had been employed there who were 
ague-shaken and fever-fired, but who, in a 
comparatively short time, were entirely re- 
lieved of the companionship of their,malarial 
friend. The theory is that the ammonia does 
the business.” 


. 

Fowls tn Orchards.—In regard to 
keeping fowls in orchards, the Poultry World 
says: “ Last fall we visited an orchard in 
which fowls were kept ; the owner of which 
told us that before the fowls were confined in 
it, the trees made little or no growth, and 
only a corresponding amount of fruit was ob- 
tained. But what a change was evident now. 
The grass was kept down, the weeds killed, 
and the trees presented an appearance of 
thrift, which the most enthusiastic horticult- 
urist could not but admire and envy. The 
growth of the trees was most vigorous, and 
the foliage remarkably luxuriant; the fruit was 
abundant, of large size and free from worms 
and vo:her imperfections. This excellence 
was accounted for by the proprietor, who re- 
marked that ‘ the hens ate all the worms and 
curculio in their reach, even the canker-worm.’ 
He found less trouble with their roosting in 
trees than he expected, and that a picket 
fence six feet high kept them within bounds. 
His orchard was divided into three sections, 
and the fowls were changed from one to an- 
other, as the condition of the fowls or the 
orchard sections seemed to require.” 
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A GREETING. 


APPY New-Year to you, dear reader ! 

Were it possible, the publishers and 
editors of the PHRENOLOGICAL would give 
a warm hand-clasp to each subscriber and 
reader on this opening of 1879. Take the 
will for the deed, kind friends, and believe 
that we shall do our best to further your 
health and happiness in what we write and 
print. 

We believe in the New-Year festival, in 
the maintenance of the old exchange of 
family greeting and visitation ; in the cus- 
tom so long ago recognized in Europe, and 
especially by our British ancestors. Gra- 
hame alludes to the first day of the year as 
one that 


= . . elates the poor man’s heart, 


And makes him feel that life has still its joys,” 


and when 


“ The aged and the young—man, woman, child— 
Unite in social glee.” 


Charles Lamb and other eminent writers 
have feelingly alluded to its festivities as 
conducive to the public welfare, because of 
their influence upon the warm and generous 
sentiments of men. In America there is a 
growing tendency to observe less and less 
the social practices of our forefathers in 
connection with New-Year, and were it not 





for the strong foreign elements in our popu- 
lation, especially the German, which is most 
appreciative of holiday enjoyment and rec- 
reation, we fear that ere long New-Year’s 
day would scarcely more than mark the be- 


ginning of a fresh twelvemonth. The prac- 


tice of New-Year’s calls may have its im- 
proper side, or rather some people may per- 
vert it by vicious indulgences; that, how- 
ever, does not depreciate the good there is 
in it for society. How many friendships, 
once highly prized and still essentially val- 
uable, would die out were it not for the an- 
nual reunion? On that day we feel com- 
pelled by the prevailing spirit of the festival 
to exhibit our social feeling, to whip into ac- 
tivity our dull Adhesiveness, and ere the 
day has passed we find ourselves enjoying a 
new. sensation; our meeting with old ac- 
quaintances, some of whose faces had not 
crossed our line of vision for years, has 
quickened the inner current of our being, 
and we feel refreshed, renewed. Many a 
man who has gone from his home in spirit- 
less protest against the “ tyranny of fash- 
ion,” has returned in joyful thanksgiving for 
having had the privilege of clasping the 
hand of an old friend, and thus renewing 
an old tie which he had well-nigh forgotten. 

Let us perpetuate a custom which pro- 
motes the sweet and priceless bord of 
friendship, but let us not mar that custom 
by any unclean, impure, unnecessary acces- 
sories, 

There was little encouragement for us 
prospectively when 1878 opened. The “hard 
times” had seriously affected our business, 
and, like many of our contemporary publish- 
ers, we could not predict our status a month 
in advance. But with a firm grasp upon 
the helm, and a resolute confidence im the 
support of an appreciative constituency;. we 
set out, and here we are again starting 
afresh, Our circumstances are no worse 
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than they were a year ago. Ah, with our 
late years’ experiences so fresh in mind, we 
should feel a stronger confidence in our- 
selves, nay, in our friends, the readers of 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE THE SOCIAL NEED. 
bd is an old, old story that the community 

is full of misfits ; that of the many who oc- 
cupy the callings of industry, science, educa- 
tion, and religion, scarcely more than a tithe 


are conscious of adaptation to their pursuits. 
With a condition of this sort confronting us 





—a condition which has subsisted for ages, 
and whose aggregate resultants of mental 
and pecuniary loss to society can not be 
calculated—is it not a matter for wonder 
that philanthropists and economists have 
not set on foot some well-formulated method 
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damental element—self- knowledge. Chil- 
dren are well instructed in matters of sci- 
ence and history; in the mechanics of 
every-day business; their heads are cram- 
med with formulas, names, and dates, but 
no definite, enlightening thoughts are im- 
pressed upon their minds concerning the 
nature and organization of their characters ; 
no searching test,of capacity is applied ere 
they enter the arena of life. 

As the great majority of young men are 
pushed from the school into the whirl of 
business activity with but a faint idea, if 
any, of the demands which will be made at 
once upon their intelligence, is it a wonder 
that so many fail, aside from the fact that 
their introduction to the sphere of self- 
maintenance has been made at a venture in 
so far as personal fitness for a vocation is 
concerned ?- 


for the public relief? Surely the sympathet- | It is high time that the vaunted intelli- 


| 


ical mind must long ago have been pained | gence of the nineteenth century was illus- 


by the complaints of the suffering, yearning 


thousands who tediously labor amid disad- | 


vantages and difficulties arising from per- | 


sonal organization! The Macedonian cry 
has been heard from all sides, and still fills 
the ear—“ Help us.” In its true sense we 
perceive it to be much more than the cry 
of misplaced, disappointed souls ; in its sad 
tone there vibrates the feeling of reproach, 


the reflection of an instinctive consciousness 


that they have been wronged; that their- 


rightful estate has been lost through faults 
not all their own, 
Society has been slow in arriving at the 


conviction that men are differently organ- | 


ized, and not yet has that conviction taken 
the practical form of prescribing different 
methods of education in correspondence 
While 
school-houses have multiplied and books 
without number have been printed, popular 
education has been wanting in a grand, fun- 


with the difference of organization, 


trated in this most important matter. It is 
high time that parents belonging to the lead- 
ing class in the community had ceased to 
think that the school and college afford com- 
plete preparation for the work of life. The 
misplaced multitude should arouse them to 
the performance of their duty, which is not 
merely the inculcation of habits of industry 
and economy—which are aids to success in - 
almost every undertaking—but chiefly to 
study the mental, moral, and intellectual 
character of their children interiorly and 
exteriorly, and to estimate deliberately and 
cautiously their capability. 

The eminent Archbishop Whately com- 
prehended the relation of education to the 
mind, as appears from this statement: “It 
must not be forgotten that education resem- 
bles the grafting of a tree—that there must 
be some affinity between the stock and the 
graft.” To be sure, it is not always easy to 
determine the tendency of a child; yet the 
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intelligent, earnest parent has an advantage 
over the ordinary teacher or observer, which, 
with the practical and scientific aids at his 
command, will eventually arrive at a deter- 
That advantage is his kinship, 
and the resultant similarity in many respects 
between himself and his child. 

It does not require extraordinary talent 
or scholastic culture to make a man skillful 


mination. 


as a horse-trainer or stock-raiser. Now and 
then we find a horse-jockey whose power 
over the brute is as wonderful as his illit- 
eracy. This power he has obtained by 
close observation of a horse’s habits, and by 
What is 


true in the training of a horse, is true also 


adapting his training to them. 


in human training, so far as philosophy is 
concerned. If parents, as a rule, bestowed 
as much care and discretion upon the train- 
ing of their children as the skillful stock- 
raiser does upon his cattle, the result would 
be most happy in its effects upon society ; 
the sorrowful cry of the misplaced and un- 
successful would lose its volume. Now it 
is as the “ voice of many waters ;” then it 


would become but an occasional mourner. 
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HIS is the age of movement and agita- 

tion for the improvement of society in 
moral tone. Every town large enough to 
maintain a police organization has its soci- 
ety, called by one name or another, the os- 
tensible purpose of which is the suppression 
of vice. There is the great Temperance 
movement with its orders and divisions in 
every part of the country, and with its 
agents and lecturers constantly at work 
among the degraded. There are the many 
societies for the protection of animals, for 
the prevention of crime, for the protection 
of children, for the reform of unfortunate 


women, for the rescue of orphaned or desti- 





tute children, etc. Besides these, every well- 


sustained religious body has its missionary 
enterprise for the dissemination of Christian 
truth and the bestowal of Christian alms 
among the vicious and poor. Thousands 
of men and women devote themselves to 
the prosecution of these humane enterprises, 
and millions of dollars are expended annu- 
ally in their promotion. Earnest, cheerful, 
self-sacrificing effort is more generally char- 
acteristic of these reformatory workers than 
of those who labor in other fields of hu- 
man activity. We have known men and 
women to spend days and nights in the 
haunts of poverty and vice, ministering to 
the sick, pleading with the obstinate, and 
this at no small risk of personal harm, and 
through all experienced a high sense of en- 
joyment. Such services as they rendered 
with even eagerness were scarcely to be ob- 
tained for money, yet the idea of pecuniary 
The 
conviction that they were doing good ; that 
they were giving help and comfort where 
help and comfort were much needed, fed 
their generous souls with joy, and they 
deemed themselves well rewarded. 

It is the gratification experienced by the 
moral organs when men are active in phi- 


remuneration never occurred to them. 


lanthropic work that keeps alive so many 
It can not be the 
results accomplished, because they are, in 
most cases which are deemed successful, 


benevolent enterprises. 


far from adequate to the expenditure of 
time, thought, and labor in their behalf. In 
fact, did the philanthropist expect a return 
commensurate with his labor, benevolent ef- 
forts would ere long be quite suspended ; 
and then, as matters are, nothing short of 
a miracle would prevent an era of vice and 
moral degradation. 

Yet the very constitution of man indicates 
that his moral powers should dominate in 
his mental economy, and the growth of 
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philanthropic enterprise, under Christian 
auspices, during the past fifty years espe- 
cially, is to us significant of the approach 
of a time when, despite the virulent opposi- 
tion of men bound hard and fast in the 
chains of habit, and avarice, and custom, 
the normal relation of the faculties will be 
established, and truth, purity, justice, kind- 
ness, fraternity, and godliness will exercise 
their rightful dominance in human life. 





THE NEW WaR.—England is evidently 
one of the powers that “delight in war,” 
for now she has commenced hostilities with 
Afghanistan, and at this writing a strong 


force is in the Ameer’s country. It is not 





likely that the half-savage Afghans will be 
able to stand against the well-appointed 
English troops, although in their mountain 
fastnesses the former may show a good re- 
sistance, and victory may perch upon the 
British bayonets only after many lives have 
been sacrificed. 

There is no little wrangling in British po- 
litical circles over this new move of the 
Beaconsfield administration, for the reason 
mainly that war was begun without the 
sanction of Parliament, that body not being 
then in session ; and it is evident from what 
is published in the newspapers, that a strong 
party exists in England which is adverse to 
war with any nation. 
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* He that questioneth much shall learn much "—Bacon, 





Go Our Eorrespondents, 


QueEsTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
im the benefit of an early consideration, 


Ir AN INQuIRY FAIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. UX ALL CASES, Jersons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 

nonymous letters will not be considered. 





HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION.—E. C.C., 
Ontario.—A great deal has been written and said 
on this subject during the past three or four 
years, and a good deal of life was infused into 
its discussion by the Rev. Joseph Cook’s lect- 
ures in Boston last winter. You can not deny 
the effects of inheritance, because they are ex- 
hibited on all sides. As a “tree is known by 
its fruits,’ so character and conduct exhibit or- 
ganization. Organization is certainly derived 
through parentage. Animals differ, and the dif- 





ferences are recognizable even unto the tenth 
generation. The subject is treated in a very in- 
teresting manner by two or three books published 
at this office; one known as “ Hereditary De- 
scent,” another as “‘ Transmission’’; the latter 
is a small pamphlet, costing but twenty-five 
cents. Reformers and economists discern the 
improvement and salvation of the race in im- 
provement of the human stock, and think that 
unless care is taken in the start, at the planting 
of the seed, as it were, much can not be expected 
in the way of an improved race. It is a fact 
which statistics abundantly demonstrate, that 
the vicious qualities of people in whom the pro- 
pensities dominate are transmitted to, and appear 
in, their progeny. A distinguished English wri- 
ter in a hook entitled ‘‘ The Jukes” shows how, 
from a single pair of degraded persons, hundreds 
of descendants proceeded whose crimes and vices 
made them notorious subjects of judicial disci- 
pline. 


CULTIVATING THE FACULTIES. — A. 
L. T.—It should be the aim of a person to cul- 
tivate and strengthen the weaker of his faculties, 
especially those whose influence in the character 
is desirable. If one have weak Conscientious- 
ness, for instance, he need not fear to over-de- 
velop it if the organs at the base of his brain be 
large and active. If one have large Acquisitive- 
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ness, or any of the other organs commonly de- 
nominated selfish, he should seek to regulate 
their action, which can best be done by strength- 
ening the moral powers and enlightening the in- 
tellect with regard to the ways of life. 


VENTILATION.—B, B. F.—As houses are 
generally made, it is better to draw down the up- 
per cash of a window, for the reason that the 
warmest air, particularly during the winter, col- 
lects near the ceiling, and injurious matters are 
carried up into it by the current from the floor. 
Drawing down the sash will afford a double 
means of ventilation: permitting the warm and 
noxious air at the top to escape, and the outer 
air to enter at the bottom of the sash through 
the space between it and the lowerone. When 
the weather is cold, it is not necessary that the 
upper sash be lowered much; an inch or two 
would be sufficient for a room of average size— 
that is, fourteen to fifteen feet square. A room 
which is used for the general assembling of the 
family, what is called a living-room, should not 
be less than that in dimension. 


ANIMAL MINDS.—C. S. W.—The ani- 


mals lower than man have reason to sume ex- |- 


tent. This is undeniable. Any one who will 
watch the conduct of a horse or a dog or a cat 
for a short time must be cunvinced that these 
animals are appreciative of their surroundings 
in such a way as to adapt themselves to them. 
Instinct—the quality which we usually impute 
to an animal as originally belonging to it—ap- 
pears to have almost an automatic mode of ac- 
tion. A bee gathers honey without any instruc- 
tion from its fellows. A squirrel collects its 
store of winter food, although it may have lived 
entirely by itself from babyhood. The ant ex- 
hibits the same frugal disposition. Reason has 
its different grades ; its low and its high phases. 
an the animal it is exhibited mainly with refer- 
ence to self-protection or appetite, but is often 
wonderful in its action. 


ADULTERATED WHEATMEAL. — That 
kind of meal or flour which contains a portion 
of the bran is known as Graham flour. When 
properly made, it is nearly as costly as the super- 
fine or bolted sort. Unfortunately for those who 
must depend upon storekeepers, Graham flour 
(as you think from your experience) is very 
largely adulterated in our cities. The dealer will 
take a barrel of superfine flour which has cost 
hin, say five dollars ; then add to it fifty or sixty 
pounds of common bran—perhaps some mid- 
lings, but generally not—and mix up the bran 
with the flour. This is sold as ‘‘Graham.” It 
is a swindle, of course, and indicates the in- 
creased demand for a good article of wheat flour 
by the public, which is becoming more and more 
educated every day on the subject of nutritious 
food. 





A GooD CEMENT FOR LAMPS,—In re- 
ply to a correspondent of some time ago, we 
would suggest the following as adapted to the 
purpose of re-attaching a brass collar to the 
glass neck of a lamp: Take three parts of resin, 
boil in one part of caustic soda and five of wa- 
ter. Mix this composition with half its weight 
of plaster of Paris. This sets firmly in from a 
half to three-quarters of an hour; is said to be © 
strongly adhesive, and not permeable to kerosene 
oil. 


MEMORY—SELF-IMPROVEMENT.—E. F. 
—Read books of a good class with close atten- 
tion, and think after you have read them of the 
subjects considered. Read the poetry of such 
writers as Lowell, Tennyson, Whittier, Longfel- 
low, Scott, and the prose of such authors as Ad- 
dison, Lamb, Mathew Arnold, Hawthorne, Far- 
rar, Curtis, Hamerton, and others of standard 
eclebrity. Also read the little book entitled 
“*Transmission,’? which you will find on our list 
of publications, and if you need further sugges- 
tions, the new book, ‘‘ How to Read,”’ will be of 
service. 


MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—L. P. C.— 
Through the courtesy of the editor of The 
Churchman your inquiries have been communi- 
cated to us. Their pertinency is appreciated. 
In our review of the books sent to us by pub- 
lishers we are necessarily brief, but aim in every 
ease, especially where the volume appears to be 
worthy of consideration, to present it; general 
scope or bearing. You have mistaken a mode 
of treatment, which was intended as literary 
criticism merely, for an indorsement of the au- 
thor’s religious views. We are not ready to ac- 
cept Evolution, because we deem that theory 
still much removed from a res adjudicata ; and 
we have certain well-settled religious views, 
which have been entertained since childhood, 
which would require a goodly number of ‘‘ dem- 
onstrated conclusions of impartial thought,” 
called scientific or otherwise, to disprove. A 
careful reading of our “ Letter to a Clergyman”’ 
on “Conversion” in the December number 
should give one a clear impression, we think, of 
the attitude of the editor in this respect. 


ALKALINE DRINKs.—C. A. H.—We 
advise you to avoid alkaline drinks, as likely to 
disturb the functions of the system. If you 
wish to reduce your flesh, refrain from using 
oily food, sugar, and fine flour. Graham bread and 
oatmeal, with tart fruit and a little lean meat, will 
bring your weight down to the proper standard,’ 
more especially if you eat lightly. Three-quar- 
ters of the human race, in this country at least, 
eat twice as much as they need, and those who 
can digest it are apt to get fat. 
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Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

















SARJEANT COX ON PSYCHOLOGY.—At 
a late meeting (the Fifth Annual) of the Psycho- 
logical Society of Great Britain, a report of 
which was published in the London Daily 
Chronicle, Mr. Sarjeant Cox, President, occupied 
the chair and delivered the sessional address on 
the claims of Psychology in the place of the 
several sciences. In the course of this address 
the speaker took occasion to say that ‘* Psychol- 
ogy was essentially distinct from Biology, with 
which it was often confused by the Materialist, 
but no stretch of definition could by any means 
be made to include the two. The biologist had 
taught them what a living thing was, physiol- 
ogists the structure of the living thing and the 
function of its organs, and the anthropologists 
directed his atteution to man, but there yet re- 
mained a great region to be explored. 

“Unless man were merely a machine, an au- 
tomaton, there must be something within him 
and without him that intelligently directed the 
motions of his mechanisms to definite and in- 
telligent objects. The motions manifesved obey 
a power within the man which is called his will. 
Some ask—having got to the mechanism of man 
and mastered it—why should they not stop 
there. They said, Be satisfied with our happy 
conclusion that mind is a secretion from the 
brain, and soul a myth—a fancy, the invention 
of priest-craft and the paradise of fools. But 
Psychology asserted emphatically that mind was 
something more than a brain-secretion, and cvi- 
dence could be brought forward of the existence 
of soul as a definite, distinct entity. That was 
a theory undoubtedly, and psychologists want 
more facts before they could dare to dogmatize, 
and it was their special business to make search 
for those facts. 

**At the foundation of their science was life, 
and next came mind; then followed the great 
question, duality of the mind. They had two 
brains, but had they two minds? To analyze 
any one character of Shakespearé was a psycho- 
logical study, and no better exercise than that 
could be given to the student. The psychol- 
ogist must investigate the phenomena of sleep 
and dreams, of insanity, of somnambulism in 
its natural or induced condition ; the mystery of 
mental sympathy and communion, and that curi- 
ous consequence of a double brain and double 
mental organism, the action of one without the 
other, or the action of both in divergent direc- 
tions, but unconsciously to the individual whose 
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attention was engrossed in receiving the impres- 
sion of the brain most active at the moment. 
Was mind inherited? Was mind always what it 
is now? Was the Darwinian theory true that he 
was the }'neal descendant of the mollusk and 
grown to be what he was by a slow process of 
evolution continued for thousands of years un- 
der the action of a universal Jaw of the survival 
of the fittest, being thus adapted to the other 
changed condition of the world that he had in- 
habited ? 

“What man was, what he is, suggested at 
once the question of what he would be. These 
and a hundred cther questions it was the prov- 
ince of the psychologist to answer—not theo- 
retically, tut by observation and the collection 
of facts. The psychologist recognized with awe 
and veneration, in all the ceaseless round of dis- 
solution and reformation, the presence of an ani- 
mating and directing and intelligent power, very 
like that he was conscious of in himself. Rec- 
ognizing soul as an intelligent force that was 
within, he also recognized the presence and th; 
action of the lighter force without, and Psychol- 
ogy was not a sham, but arcal science. Every 
inquiry must be courted so as to try what truth 
there was in it. It was nota sufficient cause, a 
Mr. Gludstone had denied, of turning away from 
so much as might be true, because charlatans 
had traded upon credulity, and imposture had 
thronged around it.” 


AN OLD FRIEND OF PHRENOLOGY IN 
America.—From the correspondence of Mr. D. 
W. Chase, a gentleman and teacher long well 
known in New England, the foliowing statement 
is derived: * 


“Tn the year 1832, being a student of the Wes- 
leyan Oniversity in this city (Middletown, Conn.) 
under the tuition of that noblest of men, Presi- 
dent Willbur Fisk, D.D., I gave my best atten- 
tion to mental science as developed by the works 
of Thomas Upham. 

‘Finding these works—though reinforced by 
the able instructions of Dr. Fisk—gave me no 
practical knowledge of human nature (a knowl- 
edge of which I longed to attain), I devoted my 
vacations to the study of Locke, Stuart, Brown, 
Reid, and other writers on mental scicnce, but 
without securing the coveted knowledge. At 
last, throwing aside all metaphysics, I prepared 
a note-book and pencil for jutting down the re- 
sults of my own tedious and laborious study of 
human nature from actual life. By this process 
I learned a few of what seemed fundamental fac- 
ulties. While thus engaged I came across an ar- 
ticle in a British review, from the pen of Mr. 
Chenevix, on Phrenology—a defense of it. This 
gave me my first knowledge of the labors and 
works of Gall and Spurzheim, whose books I 
soon secured. So fur as I can now remember, 
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all the faculties I had laboriously worked out 
agreed with the phrenological ones, and the 
many more defined by Phrenology seemed in ac- 
cordance with my own consciousness ard ob- 
servation. 

“At once I gave myself to examinations and 
manipulation of heads, in order to test Phrenol- 
ogy thoroughly, and in time became convinced 
that all the larger organs are correctly named and 
located. Practice enabled me to read the char- 
acter of strangers with some, accuracy, especially 
when the character was a marked one. In those 
early days, to be a phrenologist was sure to bring 
one any quantity of ridicule and opposition ; for 
almost all scholars were educated in metaphysics, 
holding the immaterial soul to be the only source 
of thought, feeling, passioa, and will. On one 
occasion a gentleman of New York disputed 
with me vigorously, but fivally promised to 
yield faith in Phrenology if I would correctly 
declare the character of his young daughter 
(whom I had never seen or heard of) from an 
examination of her head. I agreed to the ex- 
amination if he would first write out her char- 
acter fully and lay it aside for comparison with 
the one I would write out. On calling; im- 
mediately after my arrival in New York, I found 
he had kept his promise and the character was 
already written out by him. I also wrote it, and 
then came the comparison, which showed a per- 
fect agreement in every point save one, and on 
this we also agreed as soon as he had explained 
his meaning in it. 

‘“*So far as known to me, I was the first man in 
this region to embrace and defend Phrenology. 
In 1836 or '7 this fact probably brought Mr. L. 
N. Fowler to my house and school, and laid the 
foundation of the very pleasant and profitable 
acquaintance since subsisting. I well remember 
the accuracy with which he told the traits of my 
pupils.”’ 


THE SPELLING-REFORM MOVEMENT. 
—We are requested to publish the following as a 
specimen of revised spelling, and to inform our 
readers concerning what is being done in some 
departments of American scholarship : 


“The Speling Reform Assosiashon assembld 
for its second anyal meeting, according tu an- 
ounsment, at Fabyanz, White Mountainz. A 
gudly number ov fonetishanz and educatorz 
wer prezent. In the morning an able paper by 
Prof. March woz red. In the afternoon, after the 
yzyal ofishal biznes had bin transacted, the folo- 
ing rezolushonz wer past : 


“ Rezolud, That this Assosiashon recognizez the 
use Ov three diverse, but not nesesarily conflict- 
ing, modes ov carying on this reform. 1. A 
purely fonetic method on the basis ov a singl 
leter for a singl sound. 2. The method pro- 





pozed by the comitee on the new spelingz at 
Baltimore and recomended by the Assosiashon 
for jeneral adopshon. 3. A method without 
new leterz, in which the best use iz made ov the 
tipes alredy found in the printer’z case (the An- 
glo-American). : 

‘“*WHERAZ, Within the memory ov the prezent 
jenerashon serten superfigous leterz hav bin 
dropt, ¢. g., k from such wurdz az music, public, 
ets. 

“1, Rezolud, That authorz and the pres jeneraly 
ar hereby ernestly solisited tu further aid the 
cauz ov speling reform by riting and printing the 
wurdz hav, giv, and liv without the silent e. 

“2. Rezolud, That teecherz ar invited tu giv 
thair help tu the speling reform by omiting tu 
mark agenst thair pupils az erorz the riting ov 
the wurdz hav, giv, and liv without the silent e. 

‘*3. Rezolvd, That this Assosiashon recomendz 
all teccherz tu giv thuro training in spcling by 
sound, az an aid tu acurate pronunsiashon and 
az an introducshon to an amended orthografy. 

“4. Rezolud, That the American Institute ov 
Instrucshon and uther edycashonal assosiashonz 
be requested tu adopt the foregoing rezolyshonz. 

‘““WuERaz, The Comitee on New Spelingz hav 
reported serten new leterz az final and serten 
ryles ov speling for jeneral adopshon. 

“1, Rezolud, That the funds ov this Assosia- 
shon shal no longer be uzed tu print helly in 
the eld speling. 

“2. Rezolud, That nuthing shal be printed in 
the name ov this Assosiashon in the eld speling. 


“The ofiserz ov the Assosiashon wer re-elected 
without change. President, Francis A. March, 
LL.D., Lafayette College, Easton, Penn. ; Vice- 
Presidents, 8. 8. Haldeman, LL.D., University 
of Pennsylvania, Chickies, Penn. ; W. D. Whit- 
ney, LL.D., Yale College, New Haven, Conn. ; 
Hon. W. T. Harris, LL.D. ; St. Louis, Missouri ; 
C. K. Nelson, D.D., Annapolis, Md.; E. Jones, 
B. A., Liverpool, England; Eliza Boardman 
Burnz, 83 Park Row, New York; Secretary, 
Melvil Dewey, P. O. Box 260, Boston, Mass. ; 
Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary, Prof. 
E. H. Barlow, Easton, Penn.” 


SATISFIED - YEARNINGS.—I have often 
been in that frame of mind depicted in the ar- 
ticle entitled ‘‘ Yearnings’’ in the November 
number, and can fully sympathize with the wri- 
ter, if, as in my own case, ‘ Yearnings”’ is the 
fruit of an active brain and unoccupied hands. 
But who ever dreamed of such an amount of dis- 
satisfaction ever troubling one whose hands were 
busy? What though we may fail to realize fully 
our heart’s best and highest wishes, we may en- 
joy enough to keep us from “fainting into the 
lowest weakness of despairing.’’ When we “rise 
to unutterable heights of thought,” why not cull 
some mementoes from the lofty vision as eyi 
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dence to carry with us, if our “yearnings” 
compel us to make the transit to the “ ghoul- 
haunted regions’ of mental despair? 

Without longings for perfection, progression 
must die. If “yearning” mortals, who 
“stretch their hands pleading up to God,” 
would oftener stretch them out to raise a 
fainting, dying brother, they would better real- 
ize that degree of satisfaction that comes from 
the approving conscience, and inwardly hear, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant.” 

There is more “rest” in ‘‘clasping the sun- 
shine while we may,” than in sitting down to 
wait for the “beautiful golden somctime.” 
“Haste not,” that we may not leave unfinished 
any work our hands may find to do; and “rest 
not,’’ that when we pause on the brink of time, 
there shall be left no unsatisfied “‘ yearnings” 
but those immortality shall fill. 

ALIDA J. 8. BROOKS. 


INHUMAN IGNORANCE.—“ A harsh ex- 
pression,” the reader will say ; but to our mind, 
the ignorance of some human beings takes the 
form of inhumanity. What other epithet than 
“basely, inhumanly ignorant” can we apply to 
that mind which delights only in acts of cru- 
elty? It is astonishing what cvil results flow 
from man’s ignorance of the human mind. 
Grand, noble lives go out in darkness. Minds 
that should lead in the higher walks of life are 
banished in oblivion, and the purest affections 
of mind and heart are trampled in the dust from 
this cause alone. 

We have parted from dearest friencs ; we have 
watched the flickering spark of infant life go 
out; we have stood at the bedside of a dying 
father; but never have we seen so sad a sight 
as that caused by man’s inhuman ignorance of 
mind. 

Circumstances placed a pure, brilliant, refined, 
and sensitive mind in the power, socially, of the 
brutally ignorant. There was no escape from 
their inhuman ignorance. That beautiful mind 
was seared and blackened; that joyous young 
life was turned to a life of unutterable misery, 
and its high and holy aspirations blotted out for- 
ever. At last the proud spirit sank beneath its 
weight of untold agony; reason forsook its 
throne; and the once spirited and intellectuul 
woman became a wandering maniac. In after 
years her reason was restored, and she obtained 
a comparatively comfortable home ; but she can 
look back upon her past: life only as upon a dreary 
and blackened waste, and her only hope is fora 
better life beyond the grave. 

But the consequences of this inhuman igno- 
rance does not end here. To her children and 
her children’s children is bequeathed—by the law 
of hereditary descent—a legacy of sorrow and 
pain, Her morbid mental and physical condi- 





tions have been transmitted to her offspring, and 
they, ‘oo, must suffer for the guilty. 

Oh, well for those who caused this union 
that they know not what they have done. How 
can they go about the streets with smiles upon 
their features knowing that they have blasted 
forever a human life? And yet we should pity 
them, as much, perhaps, as their victims. To 
what a narrow, cramped sphere are their lives 
confined! How little true happiness is com- 
passed within it; and how low they will be in 
the scale of progression when they enter upon 
the life that is to come! Yes, we should pity 
their ignorance and brutality ; we should strive 
to lead them to a higher life. Instill into their 
minds the sublime truths of Phrenology and we 
gain a double victory—we make them better men 
and women and save those whom they would in- 
jure, beside adding to our own happiness. 
Whereas, were we to injure them in return, it 
would make ourselves as bad as they. 

Then let us labor on, that men may learn more 
and mure of the human mind. What though 
the ignorant sneer at the science that would 
abolish so many of the causes of human misery ! 
in the end it shall enlighten even them. 

All hail the day when, throughout the length 
and breadth of our fair land, Phrenology shall be 
known and felt! Then such mental wrecks as 
we have attempted to describe will be unknown, 
and those who come after us will have no need 
to head an article, with “Inhuman [gnorance.” 

JAMES PERRIGO. 





. 
PERSONAL. 


Mr. GeorGe BancrorFt is so rigid a temper- 
ance man, that he refused, in his great pain and 
exhaustion after his late accident, to taste the 
wine prescribed by his doctors. 


Miss Anna Dickrnson has given up the dra- 
matic field. During the coming season she in- 
tends appearing again on the platform. Her 
dramatic ambition cost her, we are told, about 
$30,000. 


ApmTRAL Pavutprne, of the United States 
Navy, the son of John Paulding, one of the 
captors of the ill-fated Major André, died at 
Huntington, Long Island, on the 20th of Octo- 
ber. He was born in Westchester County, New 
York, December 11, 1797, entered the navy in 
1811, and at his death was the last surviving of- 
ficer under Commodore McDonough, of the bat- 
tle of Lake Champlain, and the senior flag-officer 
on the retired list of the navy. 


Miss Grace C. Bras has been appointed a 
member of the Faculty of the State University 
at Columbia, Mo., at a salary of $2,000. 
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WISDOM—MIRTH. 








GENERAL Grant is still in Europe. He lately 
“dined” at Lisbon with King Louis of Portu- 
gal, who took the occasion to offer the General 
the highest decoration of knighthood known to 
the kingdom. The General declined the honor, 
but expressed his thanks, and accepted a copy 
of the King’s translation of ‘‘ Hamlet” into Por- 
tugucse. 


MADAME ARNAUD DE 1’ ARIEGE, who is soon 
to be married to Gambetta, is ten years his sen- 
ior. Her fortune is said to be 40,000,000 francs, 
one-third of which, by consent of her two chil- 
dren, she has agreed to settle on Gambetta. She 
belicves that her vast fortune will be well spent 
in consolidating the republic and enabling Gam- 
betta to devote himself to public business. 


WISDOM. 





“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 
Ir is a great art to be able at all times to tell 
less than you know. 


Tue wealth of a soul is measured by how 
much it can feel; its poverty by how little. 


It was a2 common saying among the Puritans, 
“Brown bread and the Gospel is good fare.” 


In matters of conscience, first thoughts are 
best. In matters of prudence, Jast thoughts are 
best. 


As riches and favor forsake a man we may 
discover him to be a fool, but nobody could find 
it out in his prosperity. 


THERE are few wild beasts more to be dreaded 
than a communicative man with nothing to com- 
municate.—M. DE BoLanD. 


THERE is many a man strong enough to hold 
a bull by the horns, and yet not strong enough 
to hold his own tongue, 


Joun WESLEY says: “‘Get all you can with- 
out hurting your soul, body, or neighbor; save 
all you can and give all you can—being glad to 
give and ready to distribute.” 


CouLp we rightly and duly reflect on the mis- 
fortunes of other men, we should be much more 
thankful than we are for the many undeserved 
blessings which we daily enjoy. 


Tue love of glory and fear of shame, the de- 
sign of making a fortune, the desire of making 
life easy and agreeable, and the humor of pulling 
down other people, are often the causes of that 
valor so celebrated among men. 






MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


ALL men are not homeless, but some are home 
less than others. 


Way are some people like eggs ?—Because 
they are too full of themselves to hold anything 
else. 


A Miss Tanner, who recently married a wid- 
ower named Hyde, with eleven children, says 
she has given up tanning and is now dressing 
Hydes. 


Doctor.—*Um! most insolent!’ (To his 
wife). ‘Listen to this, my dear.” (Reads letter 
aloud). ‘‘‘*Sir—I inclose a post-office order for 
two dollars and fifty cents, hoping it will do you 
as little good as your two very small bottles of 
“ physic” did me.’” 


A Youne man in the country wrote to a Bos- 
ton bookseller as follows: *‘Dere sur—if yew 
hev gut a book called Daniel Webster on a 
bridge pleas to send me a coppy by Pyser’s Ex- 
press C.0.D. I want ter git it ter morrer if i 
kin, caus my spelin teecher sez i oughter hev 
it.” 


A LIQUOR-DEALER applied to a customer for 
a letter of recommendation of a certain brand 
of whisky he had already sold him. The cus- 
tomer wrote: ‘I have tried all sorts of insect- 
poison, and find none equal to your Old Cabinet 
Whisky.” 


Sar a mother to her little son—‘‘ There! 
Your toes are out of your stockings again. 
Seems to me they wear out ina hurry.” Giving 
a comical leer, he said: “Do you know why 
stockings wear out first at the toes?” “No.” 
“Because toes wriggle, and heels don’t.” 


A YANKEE auctioneer lately indulged in the 
following bit of the pathetic: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
if my father and mother stood where you do 
and didn’t buy these boots—these elegant boots 
—when they were going for one dollar, I should 
feel it my duty as a son to tell both of ’em that 
they were false to themselves and false to their 
country.’ 


A LITTLE five-year-old fellow came up to his 
mother the other morning, and with great ear- 
nestness said: ‘“‘ Mother, I saw something run 
across the kitchen floor this morning, and it 
hadn’t any legs either; what do you suppose it 
was?" The mother’s curiosity was excited, but 
not knowing what else to say, she supposed it 
was & worm, or something of that sort. Having 
for some time enjoyed his mother’s inability to 
solve the problem, he said: “It was some 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as pudlishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 





THE TEMPERAMENTS; or, The Varieties 
of Physical Constitution in Man, considered 
in their Relations to Mental Character and 
the Practical Affairs of Life, ete. By D. H. 
Jacques, M.D. With an Introduction by H. 
8. Drayton, A.M. 12mo, pp. 239, cloth. Price 
$1.50. 8. R. Wells & Co., Publishers, 737 
Broadway, New York. 


We remember hearing a lecturer on physiology 
say, in reply to a student’s question, that the 
subject of Temperament had not been fairly con- 
sidered by any medical author, and that one 
must study it in life to obtain a knowledge of its 
importance. This statement led us to look a 
little into the literature of the subject, and we 
were surprised to find that but a half dozen au- 
thors had deemed it worth while to devote a vol- 
ume to the discussion of temperaments, and they 
have become so little known or inaccessible that 
very few persons, even in the medical profession, 
ean give their names. To be sure, general treat- 
ises on physiology contain a few pages on the 
characteristics of the three or four temperaments, 
but aside from a mere glimpse in the way of def- 
initions, the student obtains nothing of special 
use, 

The present volume bears the marks of careful 
personal observation on the part of its author. 
He had been a student of human nature for many 
years, and his reading had been in related lines ; 
and appreciative of the want of information on 
the Temperaments in both lay and professional 
circles, he sought to supply it, or at least to fur- 
nish data whose immediate service and value 
would be at once apprehended. He has been 
most successful, for the work is attractive in the 
opening ; its style and matter and numerous il- 
lustrations awaken attention and retain it to the 
end. The work has a permanent value to all 
who would improve themselves in body and 
mind, for it abounds in advice—physiological 
and hygienic and social -which if followed by 
the reader, must have a good effect, and enable 
him to live with less need of the physician and 
the druggist than has been the case. We are 
astonished by the important part temperament 
plays in our lives from the cradle—nay, from be- 
fore birth Dr. Jacques has not attempted to 
do more than to give us the plain facts in a clear, 





unexaggerated manner. Indeed, deeming health 
and the means of attaiuing and preserving heulth 
as much the property of one man as of another, 
he has prepared his book for all to read, and if 
everybody would accept our advice, everybody 
would procure a copy of ‘The Temperaments” ’ 
at once and study it page by page. 


MOTHER TRUTH’S MELODIES: Common 
Sense for Children. A Kindergarten. By Mrs. 
E. P. Miller. 12mo, cloth, gilt, pp. 316. Price 
$1.00. New York: G. W. Carleton & Co. 


Here is the sort of rhymes and jingles for chil- 
dren which we can not help approving. Mrs. Mil- 
ler has certainly caught the spirit of ‘‘ Mother 
Goose,’’ so far as writing a very amusing series 
of verses for nursery uses is concerned, and she 
has done much more, in that her verses contain 
a considerable amount of instruction. The mam- 
ma or nurse who may teach her little one to prat- 
tle many of the little rhymes will furnish his 
memory with some of the facts and philosophy 
of practical, every-day science. For instance, 
under such titles as, Toss the Baby; Dive me 
Sudar; Hey my Kitten, my Kitten; Humpty- 
Dumpty ; C-a-t spells Cat ; The Wind ; The Rain ; 
Old Sol in a Jingle; The Rattle of the Bones; 
The Children’s Railroad ; The Breath of Life, 
Mrs. Miller weaves in a deal of information on 
food, conduct, treatment of animals, human 
anatomy, the constitution of the atmosphere, of 
water, the nature of the sun and planets and 
their relations, etc. ’ 

Of course, a child’s book would be nothing 
without pictures, and this has upward of three 
hundred which contribute their mixed elements 
of the funny and sensible to enhance the value 
of the volume. * 

LOUISE AND I: a Sea-side Story. By 

Charles Richards Dodge (editor of ‘‘ Field and 


Forest”). 12mo, pp. , cloth. New York: 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 


A breezy, pleasant book, in the style which its 
title would imply. Now that summer days are 
gone and chilly winter makes one seek the fire- 
side—or rather the warmth of register or stove— 
the mind will recur to the outdoor freedom of 
“vacation days” and to those never-to-be-for- 
gotten ecstasies on sea-beach or mountain-top—if 
one had leisure and rhino enough for such luxu- 
rious ease and diversion in the season of heat. 
Well, they who look back fondly to the joys of 
sea-side sojourn will find ‘‘ Louise and I” a book 
much to their mind. In dialogue and otherwise 
we are given many pictures of character, as it is 
presented in the easy and somewhat disjointed 
life of the hotel and watering-place; and now 
and then a guod bit of moral reflection comes in 
as suggested by the situation We a little regret 
that just a bit of sermonizing was not put in with 
reference to tobacco ; but that might scarcely be, 
as the “‘I”’ of the author seems as much given to 
the cigar, always ‘ fragrant,’’as any of his male 
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companions of the hour. Louise or Millie should 
have ‘‘ preachéd”’ a little tothe smokers. Taken 
as a whole, the bowk is a very faithful series of 
portraits of the bright, piquant, versatile life of 
young pcople in summer quarters. 


THE HOUSE BY THE WORKS. By Ed- 
ward Garrett, author of -“‘Crooked Places,” 
** Occupations of a Retired Life,” etc. 12mo, 
pode cloth. Price $1.50. New York: Dodd, 

ead & Company. 

The first figure t» whom we are introduced in 
this story is a young woman driven by an unex- 
pected sorrow to desperate resolves. Her pur- 
poses, however, find somewhat of a foil in two 
little children met accidentally on a sea-beach, 
whither she had gone to tell her ‘‘mad thoughts” 
to the murmuring waves. Linked with this first 
figure is a series of descriptive incidents which 
show witha clear light sundry phases of life as 
it is in mos* industrial towns. Aside from these, 
which are usually wrought out with much force 
and earnestness, a goodly number of moral re- 
flections are interwoven as the story proceeds, 
and now and then a hearty cutburst of indig- 
nant criticism on the unjust ways of wealth and 
class privileg2 in their relations to the poor and 
weak. Mr. Garrett gives his story an English 
location, and his characters a pretty thorough 
English flavoring, but the principles of socialism, 
industry, and morality which he illustrates, exist 
as well in America and bear conspicuous fruit ; so 
that the reader here, as well as ‘* over the sea,” 
can searcely fail to be deeply interested in the 
book. We like the manner in which the author 
presents one important matter which the world 
generally, or rather practically, esteems a con- 
cern entirely of woman, whereas it just as much 
relates to men, and true justice would condemn 
one sex as much as the other. 


HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND NERVES, 
and the Cure of Nervousness, with Twenty- 
eight Original Letters from Leading Thinkers 
and Writers concerning their Physical and In- 
tellectual Habits. By M. L. Holbrook, M.D. 
Holbrook & Co., New York. 1878, 


Intelligent people know less relatively of their 
brains than any other part of the system, and 
until within a few years the brain has been meas- 
urably a terra incognita even to physicians. Truc, 
they had cut it in slices, examined its form and 
given names to different parts of it,but the names 
had little meaning, because the functions of the 
different parts were not understood. Tne medi- 
cal profession is beginning to study the brain, 
and we are glad to see that Dr. Holbrook has 
brought his knowledge of the subject within the 
reach of the common reader and thinker. The 
perusal of his book can not fail to be of lasting 
benefit to all who pern-e it thoughtfully, and 
especially if they are not well versed in the sub- 
ject of physiology in general and of the brain in 
particular. The chapter on “‘ Nervous Exhaus, 





tion, with its Causes,” and that on “How to 
Cure Nervousness,” are specially valuable. The 
chapter on “Food in Nervous Disorders” will 
also repay careful study. Almost every page of 
the work is worth the price of the book. The 
letters from eminent men and women, which 
constitute about half the book, will be read with 
interest, and the experiences and habits which 
are described by them will command attention. 
We hope “Hygiene of the Brain” will have a 
wide circulation, as this country and this age are 
particularly afflicted with overworked and half- 
crazed brains. 


LIFE AT HOME; or, The Family and its 
Members. By William Aikman, D.D. A new 
and revised edition. 12mo, cloth, pp. 249. Price 
$1.50. New York: 8. R. Wells & Co. 


This admirable hook was prepared for the 
newly married ; at least the author had such per- 
sons chiefly in mind, yet it is not for them alone, 
but rather to do something toward making 
stronger and more bgautiful the union between 
husband and wife, to create happy and influen- 
tial homes. Believing that true marriage is the 
fullness of virtue, Dr. Aikman points out many 
of the features in which it consists. Were his 
counsels followed, we are sure that the welfare 
of society would be greatly promoted. We are 
sure that by so doing they who are in the bonds 
would experience new-found happiness. It ia 
just the book which people contemplating mar. 
rying should read carefully and faithfully ; just 
the book which solicitous fathers, mothers, min- 
isters, and friends should place in the hands of 
the marriageable. 


CHRISTIAN AND DEIST and the Prophets: 
being a Business Man’s Views upon K ous 
and Social Matters. By D. V. A, 12mo, pp. 
206, cloth. Price $1. New York: Charles B: 
Somerby. 


As the author tersely declares the. purpose of | 
his book in its Preface, we can not do better 
than use his language : ‘‘ This Jittlp: book is writ- 
ten to supply, in a meusure, » demand from 
those seeking after truth as to. the authority of 
the Christian and Jewish Seriptures.”” He then 
goes on to say that he has. critically examined 
these Scriptures; that his investigations have 
extended over many years, and have resulted in 
his personal conviction, that, as a divine revels- 
tion, they are without. authority, and “‘irrecon- 
cilable with the cause offtruth.” 

His reasoning is of the rapid, sweeping order. 
His quotations from, authorities appear to us in 
several instances to be the selections of an ex 
parte advocate. He. disposes of the gravest 
points in Christian theology in about one hun- 
dred small pages of large type. But while he 
disbelieves Bible Christianity, he believes in De- 
ism, it seems, and thinks Jesus of Nazareth 
taught correct principles of morality and human 
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fellowship, which, if followed simply, divested 
of the many dogmas with which they have been 
weighted, would effect a great transformation in 
the affairs of men. ‘* Let them,” he says, ‘‘ root 
out from the heart a large share of that uld 
chronic selfishness, and cultivate in its stead 
true altruism, or, in other words, learn to love 
their neighbor about or quite as well as them- 
selves.’’ How easy it is to talk about this mat- 
ter of social reformation, D. V. A. Look at peo- 
ple’s heads ; you can not change their characters 
without bringing about a corresponding modifi- 
eation in the shape of their heads. In what these 
are you behold the outcome of generations, and 
your best-laid plans would need generations to 
prodace your fanciful ameliorative effects. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER. A well- 
sustained New York monthly, relating to the in- 
dustries comprehended under its title. Its re- 
views of features which indicate progre~s in sci- 
ence and art are valuable; and show that the ed- 
for is thoroughly alive. Price $2 a year. 

THe MEDICAL TRIBUNE: a monthly journal 
‘devoted to Medicine, Surgery, and the Collateral 
‘Sciences. This is a new candidate for the suf- 
frages of medical men. It seems in the start to 
be actuated by a progressive, lieral spirit. The 
‘salutatory of the editor contains this appreciative 
sentiment: ‘‘ The physician is properly nature’s 
servant, minister, and priest. His knowledge 
can not be legitimately circumscribed to an ac- 
-quaintance with maladies and their specific treat- 
ment. His proper study embraces humanity as 
a whole. It is indispensable for him to know the 
‘mental, the moral, and the physiological laws, 
:as well as to understand physical and pathologi- 
cal phenomena. We can esteem no information 
‘lightly, no matter how it may have been contrib- 
‘uted, which will enable him to be more useful 
in any way iu his calling. General erudition and 
good sense are the indispensable endowments of 
the accomplished practitioner. He should make 
choice of his vocation because he has love and 
enthusiasm for it, and a generous regard for his 
fellow-inen. Mere learning derived from books 
or teachers can not otherwise transform him into 
a physician. But however natively endowed, he 
can rest content with nothing short of thorough 
proficiency. We plead for more, that every stu- 
dent of medicine shall become scholarly in other 
departments of knowledge.” And in another 
place he says: ‘“‘ We submit to no aspiring lead- 
er; we denounce all proscription for opinion’s 
sake ; we subscribe to no Hippocratic oath; we 
forswear all regularity in the medical profession 
except that which exists by virtue of actual lib- 
eral knowledge:; we refuse allegiance to any 
Code of Ethics .aside from the Golden Rule; we 
acknowledge no.authority but the Right.” 
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If the Medical Tribune is carried forward ably 
and earnestly with such principles, it will proba- 
bly obtain a large constituency of readers and 
subscribers. At any rate it will deserve them. 





ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY for December is rich in 
matter and illustrations. An excellent article of 
an ethnological character is ‘The Cliff Dwell- 
ers,” whose remains in our Western world have 
awakened so much interest among explorers and 
archeologists. There appears to be an increase 
of useful and instructive matter in the later num- 
bers of this magazine. 


Boston JOURNAL OF CHEMISTRY, devoted to 
the Science of Home Life, the Arts, Agriculture, 
and Medicine. We frequently find matter of 
service to us in this publication. There is so 
much of science directly applicable to domestic 
life in it that it is well fitted for household 
reading. 


Just TO PLEASE THE Boys. A new serio- 
comic song. Words by Jerry Cohen; music by 
William A. Huntley. Price 35 cents. F. W. 
Helmick, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FREE-TRADE IN Money; the Great and Prac- 
tical Cause of Every-day Poverty and Ruin; 
Stringent Usury Laws the best Defense of the 
People against Hard Times; an Answer to Jer- 
emy Bentham. By Hen. John Whipple, LL.D., 
of Rhode Island. To which are appended Letters 
on the same subject from Nahum Capen to Hon. 
R. H. Gillette and the Hon. Edmund Burke; 
also other articles on the Power of Weights and 
Measures, and the Usury Laws of the different 
States; to which is prefixed an introduction, 
by Nahum Capen, LL.D., author of ‘‘ Republic ~ 
of the United States,” ‘‘ The History of Democ- 
racy,” etc. New York: American News Com- 
pany. The old essay of Mr. Whipple is as appli- 
cable to-day to the methods of finance recognized 
in most States as it was when written, over forty 
years'ago. The fundamental idea in the discus- 
sion is that money should be free ; its circulation 
unobstructed ; and that legislation which ham- 
pers or obstructs its circulation, which shows 
discrimination in behalf of any one interest or 
class in the ccmmunity, is injurious and griey- 
ous. Mr. Capen, with true humanitarian zeal, 
would have the magses of the people, they who 
sustain production, protected against exaction 
and injustice, and he demands stringent usury 
laws. An array of data, no small argument in 
supporting his position, is offered for the reflec- 
tion of the reader. 


Vick’s ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
continues to be as attractive and as practical and 
as popular as tact and intelligence and taste can 
make it. The December number contains a very 
beautifully-colored frontispiece of a new varicty 
of amaranth. 





